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REVIEWS OF NEW EBOOKS. 


The Correspondence of Sir Philip Sidney and 
Flubert Languet, now first collected, and trans- 
tated from the Latin, with Notes, and a Me- 
moir of Sidney. By Steuart A. Pears, M.A. 
Fellow of C.C,C. Oxford, 8vo, pp. 240. Lon- 
don, W. Pickering. 

Wuetuer the lofty family connexion, the in- 

tercourse with and patronage of literary men, 

his own attainments and addiction to literature, 
or his early, brilliant, and magnanimous death, 
may not more or less have thrown a brighter 
halo around the memory of Sir Philip Sidney 
than is actually due to the reality, it would little 
boot us to inquire. From whatever cause, or 
combination of causes, it has arisen, he has 
been exalted into the figure of a historical hero, 
and the romance of history has been but the 
continuation-trumpet to proclaim his splendid 

a and prolong the echo of his perfection. 

Like another Admirable Crichton, he is acknow- 

ledged on all sides as a unique specimen of his 

rank and period; and if a doubt suggested 
itself that the colouring might be somewhat 
overcharged, it might be quite as well to dis- 
miss it for the sake of having a pattern to 
which to refer the young nobility of all future 
times. 

Sir Philip has been shorn of none of his at- 
+tributes by his present biographer; nor will 
the acceptable work now produced eclipse any 
bright beam of his character. Yet we rejoice 
when it does not represent him as the faultless 
monster that the world ne’er saw, but an ex- 

cellent human being, gifted with more than a 

common share of accuinplishments and virtues. 
“ The letters of Languet to Sir Philip Sidney 

were first collected and published by the Elze- 
virs at Leyden, in 1646, under the title of 

* Huberti Langueti Epistole Politicw et His- 

torice ad Philippum Sidnzum.’ They were 

reprinted by Lord Hailes, at Edinburgh, 1776; 

but they have never been translated into En- 

glish, though Dr. Zouch gives extracts from 
them in his Life of Sidney. The letters of Sid- 
ney in reply have always been regarded as lost, 
and his biographers, from Fulke Greville down- 
wards, have duly deplored their loss. A few 
of them are now first printed in the appendix 
to this volume. The three last in the series, 
written in the years 1577-8, were discovered 
in the public library at Zurich, in the year 

1842, by the late Rev. John Hunter, formerly 

of Magdalen College, Oxford, and were copied, 

with many other letters from England of the 
same period, for a work of the Parker Society. 

This volume is now just completed ; and I have 

been permitted by the council of that society 

to make use of these letters as they came from 
the press. The rest of Sidney’s letters, four- 
teen in number, of which one is addressed to 


his friend the Count of Hannau, formed part of | not only the drama before us as acted upon the 





1736.’ From this book I accidentally learnt 
that these letters of Sidney were in existence. 
Wolff’s collection is now in the public library 
of Hamburgh, and the copies which I possess 
were made by Mr. A. D. Mordtmann, the as- 
sistant librarian. The Rev. Edward Dewar, 
M.A, chaplain at Hamburgh, has also kindly 
collated them for me. They are taken from 
volumes 13, 26, 48, and 49. Vol. 49 contains 
only copies; and tive of the following letters 
are taken from it; the rest, like those at Zu- 
rich, are all originals, in Sidney’s handwriting. 
Languet’s letters are 96 in number, and though 
Sidney did not write nearly so many in reply, 
still it is clear, that the seventeen now published 
are a small part only of his actual share in the 
correspondence. I have made selections from 
the volume of Languet in order to fit in, and 
so to form, as far as might be, a regular cor- 
respondence with such of Sidney’s letters as 
are preserved; with the same view, I have 
reprinted in its proper place the letter which 
Sidney wrote in English to Lord Leicester from 
Vienna. Towards the latter part of the volume, 
where Sidney's replies are few in number, or 
wanting altogether, I have continued to give 
such parts of Languet’s letters as refer more 
particularly to the affairs of Sidney and of Eng- 
land. All that Languet wrote is interesting, 
both for the elegance of his style and the sub- 
jects on which he wrote.” 

Such is the accurate account given of the 
contents of this volume; and there cannot be 
a suspicion of its correctness and entire authen- 
ticity. The value of its historical information 
is great, notwithstanding the immense quantity 
of research which has been employed upon the 
stirring and very remarkable age to which it 
relates, and the masses of published records 
and narratives that throw light upon its trans- 
actions. From the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew to the battle of Zutphen, the religious 
feuds which distracted Germany, wars which 
desclated France and drenched the Low Coun- 
tries with blood, rivalries which held England 
in disquiet, and events which disturbed Spain, 
Italy, Poland, and “the Turk,” brought forth 
a wonderful number of singular and daring 
spirits, and of learned and extraordinary men. 
Almost every country produced its swarm of 
wise statesmen, iliustrious warriors, and per- 
sons of the highest intellect and genius. Europe 


| Was one field of commotion; and such are the 


times which elicit the most fertile crops of 
human greatness in every relation of life. And 
it was among contemporaries of this kind that 
Sidney moved and shone; and consequently, 
in viewing the prominent attractions of his 
course, and the statements concerning him, we 


are not so much allured by the revelation of | 


public circumstances as by (if we might say so) 
the personalities of history. It is as if we had 


In May, 1572, at the age of-eighteen, Philip 
Sidney set out on his travels for improvement, 
already full of promise in those graces of 
mind and body for which his riper years were 
famous. The nephew and heir presumptive of 
the Earl of Leicester was in no want of pass- 
ports to the highest favours abroad, and on 
reaching Paris, he was not only welcomed by 
the king, Charles IX., but honourably ap- 
pointed a gentleman of the royal bedchamber. 
The court was the gayest, the brightest, and the 
most polished and pleasant that could be ima- 
gined; but one dark night the massacre of 
St. Bartholomew exploded, and five thousand 
throats were cut, including many of the most 
distinguished ornaments of that court, its re- 
vellers, and seeming friends. Sidney proceeded 
to Germany, and there met his future corre- 
spondent, Languet, at that date in his fifty- 
fourth year. Hubert Languet wasa native of 
Burgundy, but “ educated in Italy, then he re- 
sided at Wittemberg in the company of Melanc-- 
thon for three years, and subsequently was 
employed on many missions and embassies by 
various Protestant princes in Germany. His 
own inclination besides had led him to extend 
his travels far beyond the ordinary limits, so 
that he was well acquainted from personal ob- 
servation with the manners and character of 
almost all the European nations. He was one 
of the most learned men of the day, and at the 
same time was keenly observant of all that was 
passing in his ownage. Attached by convic- 
tion and habit to the reformed religion, he was 
no doubt sincere in his professions: but yet 
we can conjecture, from his own letters, that he 
was not cast in the martyr’s mould; he pro- 
moted the cause not so much by forward de- 
votion and zeal, as by management and the arts 
of diplomacy. Still Languet was a man of un- 
doubted courage, and when he was at Paris, 
representing a party of German Protestant 
princes, he had spoken out so plainly to the 
French king as to place his life in jeopardy on 
the day of St. Bartholomew.” With this emi- 
nent personage Sidney travelled to Vienna, and 
during his stay there consolidated their warm 
and lasting friendship. He then visited Venice, 
studied eight or nine months at Padua, moved 
about the continent, and returned to England 
at the end of three years, on the last day of 
May, 1575; maintaining throughout the cor- 
respondence, of which a portion has been pre- 
served, and forms this publication. The pic- 
ture of Venice at this epoch (1573) is interest- 
ing: 

“The palaces, which serve now for ware- 
houses, or are deserted altogether, were the 
abodes of wealth and splendour, the homes of 
those royal merchants who considered them- 
selves the fellows of princes. Painting, and 
poetry, and sculpture, all flourished in so rich 
a soil, and so sheltered a position : 











a large collection of manuscript letters belong- | stage, but were admitted behind the scenes] ‘Ilers all the arts that wait on wealth’s increase, 
ing to John Christopher Wolff, pastor of St.|into the green-room and among the coulisses,| Or bask and wanton in the beams of peace.’ 
Katherine’s, Hamburgh. He purchased them | where we could see the actors undressed or| Titian was living in extreme old age; his pu- 
from the executors of Zacharias Conrad Von | dressing, in their natural or in their assumed | pils were in the height of their reputation; 
Uffenbach, of Frankfort (who died in 1754), parts: and wheresoever this occurs, as it does; and the last built palaces had been reared after 
and published a descriptive catalogue of his | to a considerable extent, will be discovered the | the plans and under the eye of Palladio. More- 
collection, entitled ‘ Wolfii Conspectus supel- | charm and instruction of a work like the pre-| over, the republic was a neutral ground, on 
lectilis Epistolice et Literariz, Hamburgh, | sent. which men of all countries, and creeds, and 
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parties, could meet; Romanists and Protes- 
tants, Spaniards and Englishmen, might all be 
seen, and converse together, and examine each 
other with the curiosity which men feel who 
are likely one day to be enemies. There were 
Turks too about the canals and in the halls of 
audience; for an embassy came from Constan- 
tinople to treat for peace while Sidney was at 
Venice; and at this period, the interest with 
which an English traveller looked at the tur- 
ban and scymitar, was a feeling that partook 
largely of respect, and a little perhaps of fear. 
For the conquest of Cyprus, and their terrible 
attack on Malta, were recent events; it was a 
time when the rumour of a ‘ Turkish fleet, and 
bearing up for Cyprus,’ was enough to rouse 


the doge and the ten, and call them to council | 
The city, therefore, was | 


at the dead of night. 
full of objects that attracted the eyes of Sidney, 
and of matter for his thoughts. All around 
him were strange sounds and sights, and men 
who had taken part in the most famous events 
of those busy times. At the entertainments of 
the Venetian magnificoes, Sidney met and con- 
versed with the men who had led the squadron 
of Venice at the victory of Lepanto. From 
the French ambassador, Du Ferrier, to whom 
Languet had introduced him, he heard the pro- 
ceedings of the council of Trent, where he had 
shortly before represented his master, Charles 


| 





IX. A short row in a gondola took him to} 


the galley of the Turkish ambassador, in which 
every object, from the envoy himself, the Jew 


Solomon, down to the costume and arms of the | thing to our host about it; for the man who 
men, was full of amusement and instruction.! had impudence enough to take the money 


Then there was Titian's studio to be looked 
through ; for the old man was still glad to 
shew his paintings to strangers of rauk; and 
the Foscari palace, lately finished, to be ad- 
mired. Sometimes he might pass an hour in 
watching the pencil of ‘Tintoretto, as he laid 
on his brilliant colours, and made rapid pro- 
gress through his painting of Lepanto; and 
then an hour in sitting to Paul Veronese, and 
listening to the painter as he related the great 
contest between the seven painters of Venice, 
and shewed the gold chain he had won on that 
occasion, and talked about Rome.” 

We may here notice, that Sidney did sit to 
Paul Veronese for his portrait, to send to Lan- 
guet. It is thus mentioned by the latter (11 
June, 1574): ‘ Master Corbett shewed me your 
portrait, which I kept with me some hours to 
feast my eyes on it, but my appetite was rather 
increased than diminished by the sight. It 
seems to me to represent some one like you 
rather than yourself, and, at first, I thought it 
was your brother. Most of your features are 
well drawn, but it is far more juvenile than it 
ought to be; I should think you were not un- 
like it in your twelfth or thirteenth year.” And 
the editor adds a note: “I cannot find that 
this portrait of Sidney, by Paul Veronese, is 
known to be in existence. Perhaps the no- 
tices of it contained in these letters may give a 
clue to its discovery.” 

The attachment of Sidney to Languet is well 
expressed in one of his earliest letters from 
Venice. He writes: ‘Nay, but I do not say 
‘it matters little to you whether you hear or 
not,’ for I am well aware how that ‘love is full 
of anxious fear.’ But this I will say, and say 
with truth, that I met literally no one who was 
going towards Vienna. But, inasmuch as you 
tacitly charge me with some slackening of the 
affection with which I have regarded and ever 
shall regard you and all your noble qualities, 
while I acknowledge your kindness, I beg of 
you seriously and earnestly, that, whatever be 
the distance which separates us, you will be 


| 
} 
| 
| 





satisfied of this, that I am not so possessed 
either with the folly of a boy, or the inconstancy 
of a woman, or the ingratitude of a brute, as 
not to seek eagerly the friendship of such a 
man, and hold it fast when [ have gained it, 
and be thankful for it as long as I have it. i 
would I were sufficiently at home in Latin, 
or you in English, you should see what a scene 
I would make of these suspicions of yours.” 

A little later he gives an interesting account 
of himself: 

“T shall stay here for a fortnight, and pass 
the rest of my time at Padua. At present I 
am learning the sphere, and a little music. 
My pen I only practise when I write to you; 
but, in truth, I begin to find that by writing ill 
I only learn to write ill, and therefore 1 wish | 
you would give me some rules for improving my 
style, and at the same time you may send me 
those other admonitions which you said you had 
put off till I should come to you; for [ am sure 
that you will never exhaust your stock of coun- 
sel, and that my blunders will give ample scope | 
for your lectures. Ihave sold all the horses ; | 
if I had not, they were not good enough to be 
worth their cost in keeping. For yours I re- 
ceived twenty crowns, which I owe you, with 
many other debts. As to the money which 
they took twice at Racchel’s, I did not men- 
tion it to give you any trouble about it, but 
only to exculpate Coningsby, whom I formerly 
charged wrongfully with the act. We should 
only make ourselves ridiculous if we said any 


twice will have more than enough to deny it.” 

In return Languet writes : 

“| judge from your letter that the splendour 
of Venice does not equal your expectation ; 
nevertheless, Italy has nothing fit to be com- 
pared to it; so that if this does not please you, 
the rest will disgust you. You will admire the | 
wit and sagacity of the people. 
truth, witty and keen, and yet most of them 
carry more on the surface than they have 
within, and they very generally spoil their 
attainments by display, and make themselves 
offensive. The talents of our friends the Ger- 
mans are, indeed, less versatile, but in solid 
judgment I doubt if they are at all inferior to 
them. But I have been so many years away 
from Italy that I have no right to give an opi- 
nion on the subject. I will hear yours when 
you return.” 

Are national characteristics unchangeable, 
and do they last forever? It would seem as if 
three centuries had not much altered either 
Italy or Germany. The wants of the times, in 
the way of education, are curiously illustrated 
in another letter from Languet : 

‘Tam glad (he says) you have decided on 
going to Padua, where you will easily find better 


They are, in| 


may, indeed, be of great use to a man of rank, 
in the fortification or investment of towns, in 
castrametation and all branches of architecture ; 
but to understand it sufficiently to make it 
useful would certainly require much time, and 
I consider it absurd to learn the rudiments of 
many sciences simply for display and not for 
use. Besides, you are not over cheerful by 
nature, and it is a study which will make you 
still more grave; and as it requires the strongest 
application of the mind, it is likely to wear out 
the powers of the intellect, and very much to 
impair the health; and the greater the ability, 
the more intense is the interest excited, and 
therefore the more injurious; and you know 
you have no health to spare. About the Greek 
language I cannot advise you. It is a beau- 
tiful study, but I fear you will have no time to 
carry it through, and all the time you give to it 
will be lost to your Latin, which, though it is 
considered a less interesting language than the 
Greek, is yet much more important for you to 
know. And therefore, as I said before, I do 
not venture to advise you on the subject. I 
only recommend you to learn first what is most 
necessary and most suitable to your condition. 
You are now acquainted with four languages. 
If, in your hours of amusement, you can learn 
enough German to understand it anyhow, I 
think you will be employing yourself well. 
Next to the knowledge of the way of salvation, 
which is the most essential thing of all, and 
which we learn from the sacred Scriptures,— 
next to this, I believe nothing will be of greater 
use to you than to study that branch of moral 
philosophy which treats of justice and injustice. 
I need not speak to you of reading history, by 
which, more than any thing else, men’s judg- 
ments are shaped, because your own inclination 
carries you to it, and you have made great pro- 
gress in it. But perhaps you are occupied with 
other matters, and my tedious letters only weary 
you. I must, however, remind you to take good 
care of your health, and not to injure it with 
too much study. Nothing excessive lasts long, 
and a sound mind is not enough unless it dwells 
in a sound body. Since you are somewhat se- 
rious by nature, you should choose companions 
who can enliven you with becoming entertain-- 
ment. The noble Count of Hannau and all his 
suite are greatly attached to you; I advise you 
to make yourself most intimate with them. 
There will always be good men who will esteem 
it a favour if you will seek their friendship: 
and, as long as you remain what you are, you 
will find men all over the world to love you and 
shew you kindness.” 
{To be concluded in our next.] 





CENTO. 
The Lord of Burghley: a Play in Five Acts. 
Pp. 80. London, E. Churton. 


lodging than at Venice, and, I hope, have better | ConstpEkinG that the mere construction and 


acquaintances to amuse yourself with, and to 
converse with about your studies. 
quite right to learn the elements of astronomy, 
but I do not advise you to proceed far in the 
science, because it is very difficult, and not 
likely to be of much use to you. 1 know not 
whether it is wise to apply your mind to geo- 
metry, though it is a noble study and well worthy 
of a fine understanding; but you must consider 
your condition in life—how soon you will have 
to tear yourself from your literary leisure; and 
therefore the short time which you still have 
should be devoted entirely to such things as are 
most essential. I call those things essential to 
you which it is discreditable for a man of high 
birth not to know, and which may, one day, be 


You were | 


| 





an ornament and a resource to you. Geometry 





putting words into dialogue for a five-act play 
does require a certain amount of talent, we are 
surprised that it can evaporate in a production 
like the present. It is not that ideas of some 
merit, and language occasionally approaching 
poetry, in a few expressions and within the 
compass of a few lines, do not float about on 
the surface; but that they are marred by snch 
absurd and silly puerilities, as to render the 
whole ridiculous. The drama has only five 
characters in it, as much as one for every act! 
and unfolds the well-known story of Lord 
Burghley, in the disguise of a poor artist, woo- 
ing and marrying a farmer’s daughter, and 
bringing her home (like a Haroun al Raschid) 
to the magnificent palace of which she was the 
unwitting mistress. To these three personages 
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(the lord, his humble bride, and her father), 
are added a sister to the lady, and Holwell, an 
honest yeoman of their own rank in life,—all 
of whom descant sentiments much finer, and 
language far more polished, than their station 
could warrant; and the moral is, that unequal 
matches, though of the fondest love, are sure to 
be unfortunate, for Lady Burghley dies of the 
overpowering grandeur of her husband. A few 
examples from the first five pages will suffice 
to shew what this five-act piece is. 

The farmer and the artist are in conversa- 
tion; and the former begins by observing, after 
six mouths’ intimate acquaintance : 

‘* Well, Master Artist, in these parts you find 

What’s worth your seeing ?” 
Upon which the artist breaks out into an ecstasy 
upon the beauties of nature ; but shrewdly con- 
cludes: 
“T weary you, 

Who, like all other husbandmen, esteem 

The soil for what it yields, and rather talk 

Of tillage crops, and so forth.” 

To which the worthy agriculturist replies: 
“Right, sir, right. 
As for the place, when I have said it is fine, 
I have done. bd . bs 
That is all I know. 

I am not one who send my thoughts abroad: 

My house and home are all in all to me; 

Your Gentry, Master, now— 

Frank. Have no such homes. 

If I have leave to speak, who look but on 

A seene the great ones act in, station binds 

In strict entail their actions, as their lands, 

In lower men left free.—As the large house, 

So is the family, an heir-loom born 

With rank.” 





This is the first time we ever heard the 
* family” of a nobleman described as an “ heir- | 
loom;” but if it be so in usual cases, our mas- | 
querading peer looks farther a-head, and is | 
resolved it shall not be so in his instance, if he | 
can help it. He has, in short, his eye upon the 
farmer’s daughter Alice, and he paints her and | 
her sister, to their admiring papa, in the follow- 
ng glowing colours: 


“ They are Nature’s daughters, 
Of pure mind calmer than unruffled streams ; | 
Their eyes heaven’s welkin blue; and blithe like 

heaven 

Because the sun of a bright soul shines through 
The azure veil before her.—Their clear cheeks 
This happy country life hath fondly kissed, 
Leaving a richly damasked blush behind, 
Like that hot summer paints on the full peach 
Or grape not ruddy-ripe —their days are quiet : 
Their thoughts the unchecked voice of innocence, 
Finding a tongue within — their laugh the peal 
Of village chimes at merriest —/for their steps, 
They ape the gambolling of young lambs, who frisk 
F@rause the sun shines on them. Thus they are: 
And he the robber who steals innocence 
And rapes the rose of maidenhood's — 
Hath done a sacrilege — yea, a sacrilege 
No church ¢an shrieve him from: and, like the fiend, | 
Is well left to the curse of inward fire | 
Without an outer hell. Sir, you may trust me.” | 


To which the farmer, completely flabbergasted, | 
answers, “ I will, for you speak honestly” (a| 
compliment and credence ill deserved); and | 





the scene ends thus : 
“ And now | 
The sun has gone to rest, it were wise in us | 
To follow his example. We have spoke our minds, | 
And so let’s in to supper. | 
Frank. I follow you. | 
(They go out.” | 
As, according to the stage-direction, they go | 
out in to supper, after the example set them by 
the setting sun, the sisters meanwhile have a} 
chat, of which this is a specimen : 
“ Kate. Well, now the hearth’s swept and the 
table’s ready, 
I have nought to do — and thinking’s tiresome 
Unless one thinks of mischief. 
Alice. Nay, then, sister, 
Were it not better not to think at all. 
Kate. For that a thought’s a thought, —and 
thoughts go free. 


} 


But if your hands feel idle you may work, 
Shall L reach down thy distaff, sister dear? 

Alice. There is no need now. 

Kate. Oh, if we wait the need, 
Our best acts go undone. Well, girl, what say you? 
Shali we dance, sister ?—or sit close together, 

Aud rail against the good folks of the village: 

Or talk of Lammas fair; or of the bride y 

Was wedded last, much wondering at his eye 

Who took one so ill-favoured —or anything 

Has some ill-nature in it. ’ 

Alice. Not with my will. 
Thus idleness, ere he will iack some play, 

Does fire his neighbour’s stack.” 

But with this we have come to the middle of 
the first four honest pages, and must leave the 
Lord of Burghley to say nothing more, but 
shake his head as if there were much in its 
cavernous depths. 


Antigone, §c. By W. Bartholomew. London, 
E. Ewer and Co. 

Tue imitative version or adaptation of So- 

phocles, which was successfully performed at 

Covent Garden, merits its place in theatrical 

collections. 


Cain and Abel; an Oratorio, §c. By Dr. Adam 
Chadwick. London, Newby. 

Tus oratorio begins in a Satanic style, the 

Devil loquitur : 


“ And so he’s going to offer; even now 

Preparing things to tender to the Lord — 

For his acceptance. What can move him to’t? 

Is it for expiation of some sin ? 

Too vain for that, or I no judge of him. 

Is it to please? how can the mortal please 

Who is with us a growing favourite? 

The chances are his offering will offend. 

He will offend, whether his things or not. 

Another sin there ’ll be to add to his score. 

From this may others come, for aught we know: 

Will not unlikely, if signs what they are. 

Smile, let us fiends ; he’s doing what is good ; 

Good for ourselve:, or else the Devil’s out.” 

The second part commences in a manner not 
inferior to the first. Cain (almost as duberous 
as the Devil in the former) soliloquises thus : 

“ O what effect exasperation has! 

How heaves my breast with wrath tumultuous, 

And indignation that has scarcely bounds ! 

Why couldst Thou not accept me Lord, and the 

Plenteous and admirable off’ring brought 

By me, and not have dashed me down and told 

Me that I am a criminal, before 

My family debased my character, 

In my own feelings and esteem lessened 

Myself, and made me weak in thought and act. 

Consid’ring all things, the variety 

Of life I’ve led, my occupation, and 

The sports, pursuits, and actions, growing out 

Of it, therewith connected, or tempting 

My mind, the various and countless things on earth, 

My senses, and desires, and the increase 

Of these, as more enlarged becomes my soul, 

This wanting, looking for, and seeking, more, 

My mental, and my person’s, power, skill, and 

Ability, my own opinion is 

My life should have thy approbation won.” 

But the tragic portion of the catastrophe far 
surpasses even these noble examples. We 
tremble and faint whilst we attempt to read the 
highly wrought scene: 

“ Abel. . . . Why agitated so? 

Cain. Death's disagreeable in midst of life. 

(Cain grasps the throat of Abel, and forcing 
him down, dashes in his head with a stone. 
Abel bieeding and dying. 

Angel. Oh! oh; our Love is struck by him to th’ 

th 


earth. 
Other Angels at the same time as Angel. Oh! oh; our 
ove is felled to rise no more. 
Our Love, oh, oh. 


Oh, oh; he’s killed our Love. 

Oh heav’n! He’s struck to earth. 

Oh heav’n; he’s slain, 
Oh heav’n. 

Oh heav’n. 
Our Love. 
Our Love. 
He’s slain. 
Oh, oh. 
, oh. 





Oh. 
Dire. 
Sad, 
Angel. He falls, and bleeds, and is insensible. 
Angel. Oh horror, horror, horror. 
Other Angels at the same time as Angel and after. 
Horror, blood. 
Oh horror, horror, horror. Blood. And Death. 
Devil and Devils, at the same time as Angels. 
Devil and Devils at once. 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! He’s felled him to the earth. 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! a hellish deed, 


Ah! Ah! 
A Dev’ lish deed! 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
A damning deed. A real destructive deed. 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
A deed of darkness, Ah! 
Devil and Devils. 
Ah! Ah! A dev’lish deed. A hellish deed. 
Adamning deed. &c. 
Cain. My art has done its work. Lie there tilldead, 
My passion and my envy are assauged. 
Cooled on a sudden more than by a wind, 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! what will be next.” 


We challenge the Sublime to go beyond this, 
Oh, peerless Dr. Adam Chadwick, thou prince 
of poetic interjections! we praise and pay tri- 
bute to thee in thy own matchless language— 
Oh, ah, Doctor! Ch, oh, Adam! Oh, oh, oh, 
Chadwick! Or with the stronger Irish aspi- 
rate,—Och, och, och, och, Doctor Adam Chad- 
wick! och!!! 





Notes of the Wandering Jew on the Jesuits and 
their Opponents. Edited by John Fairplay, 
Esq. 24mo, pp. 104. London, E. Appleyard. 

Tus is an exceedingly clever and determined 
defence of the Jesuits; and, curiously enough, 
put into the mouth of the Wandering Jew! But 
no matter by whom written, in the present con- 
fused mélée of religious opinion and schism; on 
the fair-play principle of audi alieram partem, 
it is well entitled to take its place by the side 
of far larger volumes. The author apologises 
where he cannot entirely excuse, demands proofs 
where he fancies there is a defect of evidence, 
boldly denies where he can, and extenuates 
where he cannot: he then brings forward the 
missionary labours of the company, their merits 
in the cause of education and civilisation, and all 
the other benefits he affirms them to have con- 
ferred upon mankind. And the tone through- 
out is moderate and reasonable; just such as 
those who attribute deep circumspection and 
politic forecast to all the operations of the order 
would anticipate. ‘Towards the conclusion we 
have the writer’s version of their suppression 
during the last half of iast century, which he 
ascribes to various causes, but not to their hav- 
ing attained a degree of power and influence 
superior, dangerous, and overwhelming, to all 
states, crowns, and the tiara itself. When Portu- 
gal, Spain, France, and Rome at length threw 
off the yoke, and dispersed the order, it is 
marvellous how well it kept itself together, so 
that at its sanction and revival within the last 
thirty years it was found to be almost as formid- 
able and fearful as ever. And so the question 
has already arisen again, and the dispute goes 
on, who are to have the mastery over men’s 
minds, and consequently be the salt of the earth, 
its lords and rulers. The struggle is all for 
this; but not so holds our authority here, and 
his closing remarks on the prospects of his 
friends and associates (for the Wandering Jew, 
alias John Fairplay, is most assuredly a member 
of the Society of Jesus) offer so adequate an ex- 
ample of the whole performance, that we are 
tempted to quote them for the edification uf our 
readers, 

“The princes of the house of Bourbon had 
combined to wage war upon the Jesuits, be- 
lieving them to be a check on their absolute 
authority. They soon found, that they had 
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parted with the watch-dogs only to become | compassion for a fallen foe. Such a party| touch. They were not attracting much notice 
a prey to the wolves. The French Revolution | exists in France, and has its admirers and| in Vienna at this time, it is true, for they had 
broke out. Louis XVI., his queen, his nobles imitators in other lands, And such a party it/ not yet been established ten years in that city, 
—the flower of that brilliant aristocracy which is that calls for laws of proscription against | and they disclaimed the character of monks, so 
had ruled the taste and manners of Europe— | the Jesuits. What have the poor priests done? | long as the name of monks was unpopular at 
perished on the common scaffold. All the old | What are the charges that can be proved | the court, and were known only as the ‘Spanish 
landmarks were removed, all the old bonds of | against them? Vague assertions will not suf-/| priests.’ But they were doing the work of 
society rent asunder. Jacobinism took the place | fice. Reports, and suspicions, and the dull| Rome, and of their order, as busily and as ef- 
of royalty, atheism of religion; and,in the midst | murmur of popular dislike, will not suffice. | fectually by laying a foundation of power, as 
of the fierce anarchy which ensued, the world |The judgment pronounced by enemies and | those who afterwards built on that foundation. 
seemed rushing back to Chaos, and returning | rivals will not suffice. A few garbled extracts, | Itis a remarkable characteristic of the brethren 
to the realms of Night. But this madness! picked out with malicious diligence from a vast | of this order, that they are trained to labour 
could only last for a season. The sword of | heap of miscellaneous writings—the work ofall | contentedly all their lives, if need be, under 
Napoleon exorcised the spirit of popular vio- | sorts of men, under all sorts of circumstances— | ground as it were, unhonoured and unnoticed, 
lence, and law and order began again te flourish | will certainly not suffice. Even the historical | without even the hope of ever seeing the fruit 
beneath his sway. Then, as the fiery deluge | proof of some errors and some guilt will not| of their labours. And it is impossible to doubt 
abated, and the scorched and blackened earth | sufice—fcr else, what sect, what party, what) that Le Jay and the Jesuits of this generation 
put forth the green shoots of a new spring,| corporation, would be safe for a moment ?—| were at this time carefully constructing the 
many traces of old institutions appeared above Either the accusers of the Jesuits must bring | framework of that absolute influence which, 
the surface of the ground. The Church of| positive evidence against the living men, of| half a century later, Father Lamormain and 
Rome was amongst the first to rise from its | acts prejudicial to individuals, and dangerous | his brethren exercised with such immense ef- 
ashes, and the Society of Jesus was permitted | to the state—they must do so fairly, openly, | fect at the court of Vienna, an influence which 
to share in its resurrection. In 1801, Pope | and in the face of day—or they must incur the | eclipsed even the victorious star of the Duke 














Pius VII. re-established the order in all the | shame and reproach of having had recourse to | of Friedland.” 


possessions of Russia. In 1804, he extended | 


calumny, to justify and support a system of 





the same privilege to Naples, at the request of | deliberate and cowardly persecution. But is | 4 Gallery of Literary Portraits. By George 


the king. In 1814, he sanctioned the revival 
of the company throughout the world. Since 
then, the Jesuits have shewn signs of their old 
activity and vigour. ‘They have returned to 
their head-quarters at Rome, and obtained ad- 
mission to most of the European kingdoms. 
They have again sent forth their missionaries 
to convert heathen nations to Christianity, and 


the blow aimed at the Jesuits alone? Is it 

even directed only against the Romish Church? | 
Would any order of priests, or any form of, 
Christianity, be more acceptable to these liberal | 
and tolerant assailants of the Society of Jesus? | 
—What their own opinions are, it would be | 
rather difficult to determine. But in one thing | 
they seem to be all agreed—and that is, in re- | 
garding as folly and superstition whatever they | 





re-opened their schools for the instruction of 
the Catholic youth. Nor have they lacked 
either the respect or the obloquy, the suspicion 
or the reverence, which attached in former 
times to their name. Unfortunately for them, 


;do not themselves practise, and whatever they | 
| are unable to understand. It is from the very | 


same party, or at least from some of them, that | 


| I have heard such frequent and bitter denun- | 


they appeared in France simultaneously with { ciations of those laws of marriage and property 


the hostile bayonets of invaders, and the re- 
stored Bourbons took them under their imme- 
diate patronage. They thus became associated, 
in the minds of the people of that country, with 
many unpopular and many arbitrary acts. But 


| which constitute the basis of all social order. | 
It is likely enough, that men who contemplate | 
iextensive changes in the whole fabric of so- | 
|ciety would find the Jesuits—as they would 


| any other priests who had influence over the 


Gilfillan. Pp. 443. Edinburgh, W. Tait; 

London, Simpkin and Marshall; Dublin, 

Cumming. 
TWENTY-SIX personages of literary repute are 
drawn in the most florid style in this volume; 
in which it appears to us the not discreditable 
enthusiasm of the author runs away with judg- 
ment, and the ambition of magnificent writing 
renders it next to impossible, without a great 
corresponding effort, for the reader to make 
out the features so flourished over with orna- 
mental imagery and decoration, What would 
we give for a simple truthful sketch! But 
open the book any where: it is done—p. 68, 
Robert Hall: 

“* Some of the incidents in his life were very 
singular. Who has forgot the history of his 
courtship (not recorded in his biography) ; his 
going down to the kitchen of a brother-minis- 


the Revolution of 1830 put an end to this un- | multitude—somewhat in the way of their ex-/ ter, where his inamorata lived in the shape of 
profitable connexion, and, no longer fettered | periments, and more easy to crush than to cajole.| a most respectable and pious domestic; his 
by political ties, they were left free to devote | It is therefore by no means wonderful that lighting the inseparable pipe; his question, 


themselves to the service of religion alone. 
What, then, is the reason that French writers 
continue to assai! them with undiminished fury ? 
And not only French writers. Through the 
length and breadth of Europe, the same rabid 
yell pursues them—the same ravenous pack is 
at their heels! I speak not now ofthe good 
people in London, who frequent Exeter Hail, 
and regard the pope as Antichrist, and the 
Jesuits as emissaries of the devil. I speak 
not of the honest men of all countries, who be- 
lieve whatever is told them about the society. 
But I speak of those who have raised a false 
cry for a party-purpose, and who dare to in- 
voke persecution in the name of liberty. Yes! 
there is a party, who, untaught by the lessons 
of experience, unmindful of the past, and reck- 
less of the future, would plunge the world into 
war and revolution, for the sake of an empty 
shadow. These are the men who are ever 
seeking to sow the seeds of discord between 
the two great civilised nations of Western Eu- 
rope—these are they, who are always talking 
of their own freedom, their own glory, their 
own aggrandisement, but who know not the 
first rules of morality and justice with regard 
to others—who are eloquent on the crimes of 
kings, but have no word of reprobation for the 
crimes of demagogues—who can find excuses 
for every ruflian that commits barbarities in 


{they should begin by attempting the former; ‘ Betty, do you love the Lord Jesus Christ?’ 
jand, were they to succeed, the Jesuits would | her answer, ‘ I hope, sir, I do;’ and his suc- 
not be the only victims. But will they succeed ? | ceeding and conclusive query, ‘ Betty, do you 
| Will the nations that have so loudly protested | love me?’ These were eccentricities. But 
| against the rule of despots or inquisitors now | there is one darker and more delicate passage 
| submit to an inquisition of journalists, and a| in his history, to which we may passingly refer. 
| tyranny of mobs? Will they so far forget all| The partition which, in his case, nature had 
| the principles that have raised them to dignity | made thin between genius and derangement, 
| and freedom as to establish once more, in the| at length burst asunder. The majestic orb of 
' bosom of a civilised state, the fearful power of| his intellect librated, wavered, wandered, went 
| proscription? If they do so, let them beware. | utterly out of its course, and ‘ yet the l'ght that 
| To-day, it is the Jesuits; to-morrow, it will be | led astray was light from heaven.’ Hall’s was 
| some other class. It will be enough to say: | novulgar frenzy, no grinning, howling, and cursing, 
|‘ This man is hateful—persecute him! hat! mania; it was cometary in its character, meteor- 
|man is dangerous—proscribe him!’ and all | ows, sublime.” 

who make use of such poisoned weapons may! Turning over, we read of “ his firewinged 
expect to see them turned against themselves.” | frenzy,”’ and “ sort of frantic fastidiousness”— 

The different eye with which the same trans- | which is just bombast. 

| action may be viewed is shewn by a passage in| Another sortes: J. Gibson Lockhart succeeds 
| the Sidney Correspondence (our first paper),and in 1826 to the editorship of the Quarterly Re- 
which bears upon the condition of the Jesuits in| view; and “ great expectations were formed 
Austria under the mild and quiescent rule of the | about his management of that powerful periodi- 
}emperor Maximilian, of whom it is observed: cal. Gifford had only a little before dropped 
|“ He tolerated the reformed religion; and) his bloody ferula in death; and it became an 
| for the rest, he let events take their course, and | eager question with the literary world, whether 
suffered the seeds of mischief to grow up in the | Lockhart would introduce a milder régime, or 
| midst of his people. For example, he dreaded only exchange whips for scorpions. Not a few 
the influence of the Italian and Spanish monks expected the Jatter to be the more probable 
in Austria; he even went so far es to consider consequence. We remember a periodical wri- 
the propriety of expelling them altogether; but | ter at the time raising a warning cry to the 


some cause they may happen to approve, but | the most dangerous servants of the see of Rome, | Cockneys, whose enemy was now coming up 


have no sympathy for a brave opponent, no; 


| the Jesuits, he either overlooked or feared to! among them. Lockhart, however, knew better 
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than to take up all the quarrels and perpetuate 
all the feuds of his predecessor. The times, too, 
had changed, and with the times the tastes. | 

| 





The objects, mvreover, of assault were now 
hors de combat. Shelley was dead; Hunt was | 
bankrupt and broken-hearted ; Hazlitt was des- | 
perate and at bay—and a@ rumour ran that his | 
horns were tipped with poison ; the minor writers | 
of the school had perished under the crush of their 
pouderous enemy ; Lamb’s gentle luminary had | 
slowly risen into ‘a star among the stars of | 
mortal night;’ and it was not now safe to howl | 
at Hesperus.” 

All very fine, but except that Shelley was 
drowned in 1822, we are at a loss to guess how | 
the remainder of this illustrious peroration is | 
borne out. The broken-hearted Hunt has sur- 
vived twenty years, and is now flourishing in 
full intellectual vigour, only better graced than 
ever. Of Hazlitt, Lockhart never displayed a 
fear, nor of his horns either, if they were tipped | 
with poison, Who the crushed minor writers (?) 
were we have no guess, for there is nothing as 
a foundation for the rounding period except 
the absurd and silly story of poor Keats being 
slain by an article, who died of a constitutional, 
long-standing, and slow consumption. Then 
for Lamb’s Hesperus, had it been Leo or Scor- 
pio, or other such terribly-named luminary, 
we could comprehend the poetical danger of 
howling at it; but who would be afraid of howl- 
ing at gentle Lambs or gentle evening stars? 

Again we dip—it is Professor Wilson. 

“ Wilson (we are told) does not strike you 
as so eloquent at the time, but there is a slow 
and solemn music in his voice, which fills at | 
once the ear and the soul; he plants stings | 
within you which can be plucked out only with the 
last bleeding fibres of the heart ; his very tones | 
linger in your ear—the very glances of his! 
eye, years after, haunt your memory—‘he ma- | 
gic of his eloquence makes you its slave for life. | 
Never shall we forget the manner in which he | 
pronounced the fine words of Thomson, ‘ the | 
melancholy main,’ with deep lingering accents, 
as if his soul were swelling forth on the sound, | 
while his look seemed to mirror the ‘ great bright | 
eye’ of old Ocean. And who that has heard | 
him describe Cesar weeping at the tomb of 
Alexander, can cease to remember the very | 
tremor of the voice, which brought out so finely | 
his conception of that noble scene? The tones 
in which he uttered the words ‘ fading youth,’ 
will, be with us to our dying day. ‘They in- 
volved in them a world of sentiment and pa- 
thos. In recitation of poetry, he is altogether 
unrivalled. His whole man—eye, lip, chest, arms, 
voice, become surcharged and overflowing with the 
spirit of the particular composition. He reads 
it as the poet’s own soul would wish it read.” 

The italics will suggest all we might say of 
this glorified style, where slow and solemn mu- 
sic plants stings—and such stingers as can 
only be plucked out with the last bleeding 
fibres of your heart (if music be the food of 
love, like this, Pray don’t play on! would be 
our exclamation); and a look mirroring (we | 
have a little circular glass glancer at our elbow 
at this moment, a poor type of it) the great | 
bright eye of that Polypheme ould Ocean: and | 
a whole man swelling himself out (his soul 
having seemed to swell out a few lines before), | 
and his eye, and his lip, and his chest, and his | 
arms, and his voice becoming surcharged and 
overflowing —why, the big giant whom Jack 
killed could be nothing to such a swollen mon- | 
ster as this. 

We cite only two other examples of extrava- 
ganteloquence. Of Brockden Brown, the Ame- 
rican writer, it is said : 








| 
| 
| 





“ A tall, black, Jean, spectral-looking man, | fidence. The author may or may not be cor- 
he was wont to be seen, at ail hours, moving | rect in his statements and representations; but 
about Philadelphia and New York, like an un- | when a most active combatant comes out of the 
laid ghost; very poor, very little known, fre- | middle of a fight and tells his own story, we 
quently having little food, save his own heart, |are obliged to pause upon it, and cannot pin 
which he did ravenously devour; but gifted with | our faith upon his version of the grounds of 
a genius, strong, native, and limited as a mo- | quarrel, and the circumstances of the fray, from 
nomania. His forte lay, to use the words of| beginning to end. Though, therefore, there 
Carlyle, in ‘ natural supernaturalism.’ Never | may be truth in these pages, we confess our 
venturing to colonise ghosts in New England, | inability to detect and point it out for public 
he sweats out, from the soil, superstitions more | reliance. 
appropriate and more terrible. He delights in| The author and some friends set out from 
treading the border-land between the material | New South Wales, to explore New Zealand, 
and spiritual worlds—the debatable country of | and purchase lands for settlement there. They 
dreams, sleep-walking, and ventriloquism. By |found nothing but abuses in every quarter. 
a few chilly words, describing certain possible | Mistakes, blunders, and crimes marked the 
situations, produced by natural but uncommon | course of almost every functionary ; and they 
circumstances, he creates a singular thrill of li- | are shewn up accordingly. Generally speak- 
teral yet spiritual horror. You are staggered,— | ing, we are informed that “the success of our 
you know not how, and know not whence. | colonies is altogether the effect of the peculiar 
You are in a spiritual presence, which, at the | character of our countrymen, and is not in the 
same time, you do not see. He separates the | slightest degree the result of good government: 
shiver of supernatural fear from the consciousness | on the contrary, it will be found that the his- 
of supernatural agency, and gives you it entire, | tory of every one of the British colonies is no- 
‘lifting the skin from the scalp to the anktes.’ | thing more or less than a record of the gross- 
He does, in broad summer day, what others | est blunders, ignorance, and oppression! * * * 
can only do in the ‘ weird winter nights.’ He | The position of the British colonist has hitherto 
makes you fear as much in company as when | been peculiar and anomalous: he was neither 
alone. He is deeply versed in the power of | regarded as a British subject, nor altogether as 
panic-terror. He leaves you always in dread- | a foreigner; he could neither claim the rights 





ful uncertainty. He never finishes a story, | 
and wishes you to believe it is because he dares 
not. He drops the curtain hastily, and it is no | 
longer a blank, but becomes to you the painting of 
unutterable horrors. You at once tremble and | 
are tantalised, and rise from his page with this 
double sting planted—buried in your soul; and 
therein lies his power. Apart from this he is 
nothing.” 

Of Ralph Waldo Emerson, in the same stilted 
manner : 

“ He is the most original mind America has | 


hitherto produced. After centuries of imita- | 


of the one, nor demand the respect which is 
always due to the other. How such a system 
of things as that which prevails in some of the 
British colonies could have arisen, it is difficult 
atthe present time to say. The total deprivation 
of political rights and privileges could only have 
been submitted to by persons who had forfeited 
or been deprived of their natural rights; and 
as many of the first colonies of England were 


| settled either by convicts or slaves, the present 


parental system of colonial government has 
most likely derived its origin from that circum- 
stance. But whatever the origin may have 


tive slavery, it las at length borne a native | been, it says little for the justice or kindness 
man. He has come straight from the wilderness, | of the home-government, that they should to 
dripping with the dew of the aboriginal woods, the present time continue a system so mon- 
and touched with their mild and solemn dark- | strously unjust, and so grossly injurious to the 


| sented nothing but gorgeous obscurities, where 


| his subjects are about as like them as his de- 


| 


ness. He is the first of a brood of Titans, who, | 
in his own words, shall yet ‘ laugh and leap on 

the continent, and run up the mountains of the | 
west on the errands of Genius and Love.’ His | 
province intellectually has been to try to map| 
out the domains of ‘ Cloudland,’ and from the | 
thick darkness of mysticism to protrude certain | 
sharp points and brilliant edges of meaning.” [A 
great thing is even an edging of this com- | 
mendable quality in writing.] And “ on the 
wide moor of his thought stands up, every now 
and then, a little sentence like a fairy, and tells 
us the way. His power comes and goes, like 
spasms of shooting pain.’’ And heaven knows 
what else he is like. 

But why pursue such an ungrateful task as 
this? The writer is a thinking as well as a read- 
ing and observing person of an order of intellect 
superior to the common herd; but he has 
ruined himself by his grandiloquence, and pre- 


the public would welcome natural traits. The 
lithograph portraits of some ten or a dozen of 


scriptions, and neither reflect honour on the 
literature or arts of the Modern Athens. 





New Zealand, in a Series of Letters, §c. By 
S. M. D. Martin, M.D., lately a Member of 
the Legislative Council. 8vo, pp. 379. Lon- 
don, Simmonds and Ward. 

THE bitter personal tone in which this volume 


| litically a slave. 


colonists; and much less for the colonists them- 
selves, in respect of independence and spirit, 
that they should have so long and so quietly 
submitted to such wrongs. * * * A slave 
becomes a freeman if he be fortunate enough 
to touch English ground; but an Englishman, 
ifhe settle in an English colony, becomes po- 
The government of England 
is called a mixed government; the power is 
equally divided between the monarch, the ba- 
rons, and the people. Of these three estates, 
the monarchy alone is extended to the colonies; 
it is usually vested in a viceroy, or governor, 
in whose hands it generally degenerates into 
the purest and most absolute despotism.” 

But we leave generalisation for more amus- 
ing particularisation. In 1839, among the ear- 
liest incidents met with by the adventurers was 
a night’s entertainment by the famed Baron de 
Theiry, which is thus told: 

“ Leaving four of the natives in charge of 
our baggage, under the guidance of the other 
two we commenced the rather perilous under- 
taking of working our way over stumps of trees 
and decayed logs towards the baron’s house. 
After sundry falls, some slight contusions, and 
a good coating of mud and clay, we attained 
the desired object. With the exception of a 
small glass window in front, we discovered, to 
our dismay, that the baronial residence was 
little better, in appearance at least, than the 
native huts we had left. It was constructed of 





is written, we are sorry to remark, defies con- 


the same materials, and after the same style of 
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architecture, but somewhat larger. Seeking 
in vain for the door in front of the house, we 
came to the conclusion that it must be at the 
back, or, at all events, somewhere. At the 
back we discovered it; and I being perhaps the 
most impudent of the four, was unanimously 
selected as the fittest person to try the effects 
of the application of my knuckles upon the 
Kauri boards, in the absence of a bell or knocker. 
After the usual intimation, the door was opened 
by a person who had just risen for the purpose 
from a good blazing fire in a place which ap- 
peared like a kitchen. Of this person I in- 
quired if the baron was at home; I also told 
the usual tale of travelling distress, and the 
very great reluctance with which we had been 
compelled to pay so unseasonable a visit. The 
person who opened the door, being no less a 
personage than the baron himself, assured us 
at once of a hearty welcome by expressing his 
great happiness in seeing and accommodating 
strangers at all times, and we were immediately 
conducted to a small square wooden box oppo- 
site the door, where we were left to meditate 
in darkness upon the prospect before us. The 
baron, however, returned as soon as possible 
with a light, which enabled us to become more 
intimately acquainted with his appearance, as 
well as with our own mud-bespattered persons. 
On the baron’s re-appearance we could not 
help noticing that he had during his absence 
materially improved his exterior, so much so 
that he could have been no longer mistaken 
for his own domestic, even if he had one. 
«As it was, such a thing could not be, inas- 
much as the sovereign chief comprehended 
in his own person and family all that existed 
of his feudal dignity and power. He was, in 
truth, the feudal lord without the followers or 
serfs. As this was the first European family I 
had visited in New Zealand, and as the baron’s 
name and character are public property, I may 
be forgiven if I give a more particular account 
of our reception than under ordinary circum- 
stances I could be justified in doing. To speak 
of the domestic economy of a family is seldom 
consistent with propriety, and almost always an 
outrage upon hospitality; but when you know 
that the Baron de Theiry assumes the name of 
sovereign, claiming, as he does, the title of King 
of Nehuheva, and ‘by the grace of God Sovereigr: 
Chief of New Zealand,’ you must allow that 
there can be no more sin in speaking of the 
court of Charles sovereign chief of New Zea- 
land, than that of the king of England, or the 
citizen king of France, the only crowned head 
in Europe whose alliance King Charles deemed 
it consistent with his dignity to claim. Charles 
Baron de Theiry is about fifty years of age; he 
is, I believe, the son of a French emigrant, an 
hereditary French peer, but born and educated 
in England. When dressed, he wears the un- 
dress uniform of an officer of the English army. 
He has most likely held a commission in her 
Majesty’s service. How or why he left that ser- 
vice I know not, but for some years he has 
been making the most persevering efforts to 
place himself, in name at least, on an equality 
with his late royal master. With this object, 


quesas at last took compassion upon the erratic 
prince, and constituted him king of one of their 
smallest islands, called Nehuheva. Whether 
he was expelled by his subjects, if ever he had 
any, or whether the taste of power had gener- 
ated the usual kingly desire of extending his 
dominions, it is hard to say, but certain it is 
that he had a design upon New Zealand for 


politically and spiritually, and without a mo- 
ment’s delay. A convention, of the natives was 
forthwith called at the Bay of Islands—a decla- 
ration was prepared by the missionaries and 
British resident, and adopted and subscribed 
by the chiefs of the northern part of New Zea- 
land. In that declaration they set forth the 
independence of their country, and declared 


a long time. The peculiar condition of this | the union of their respective tribes into one 
country, being neither claimed by any Euro-| state, under the designation of the United 
pean power nor under the government of any | Tribes of New Zealand. A copy of the decla- 
powerful native prince or princes, would at | ration, with a request that Great Britain would 
first sight appear to highly favour the views of | acknowledge their independence, was imme- 
the baron. Ip addition to this, he claimed aj diately forwarded to the British government 
large tract of land at Hokianga, which he al- | through the resident. How far that gentleman 
leged had been purchased on his account many | was warranted in thus ceding away the claims 
years ago for twenty tomahawks, by one of the | of the country he so uselessly represented, it 
Church missionaries. Revolving all these fa- | is scarcely necessary to say. A few days after 
vourable circumstances in his royal bosom, | the completion of these great and formal pro- 
King Charles left his kingdom of Nehuheva, | ceedings, the sovereign chief arrived at Hoki- 
and arrived in Sydney in the year 1835. Im-|anga, and was received, on landing from his 
mediately on his arrival, he caused a procla- | ship, with royal honours by the assembled Eu- 
mation to be published, intimating his designs | ropean and native residents. One or two old 
upon New Zealand. This proclamation was | guns were conveyed to a rising ground, and a 
indited in the usual kingly style, commencing | royal salute was fired. So far matters pro- 
with the words— Charles, by the grace of God, | mised well. With a few faithful and loyal 
King of Nehuheva and Sovereign Chief of New | subjects in one part of his dominions, Charies 
Zealand,’ &c. Having made it appear that he | might naturally and most likely did expect that 
was countenanced in his pretensions by the | the wisdom, the impartiality, and justice of his 
king of the French, and exhibiting several do- | government would in time recommend it to the 
cuments from the government of France, he | disaffected missionaries, and natives of the Bay 
had little difficulty in persuading many persons | of Islands. So fully was he impressed with 
in Sydney that his claims were not only well | that belief, that he abstained from taking notice 
founded, but weuld be supported by his ally the | of their highly cisloyal and reprehensible con- 
citizen king. His own gentlemanly address, | duct in attempting to establish a rival govern- 
good manners, and great presumption, contri- | ment. How far Charles could have succeeded, 
buted very much to the success of his pre- | had his means (I mean, his money) been com- 
liminary scheme — that of raising a sum of | mensurate with his ambition, it is now hard to 
money to enable him to visit his dominions | say; but the want of funds, the absence of 
with that power and dignity which became | Aberdeen merchants, and consequent inability 
his royal pretensions. A person could scarcely | to discount his French bills—the impossibility 
believe that men so proverbially keen as | of procuring additional supplies, and the want 
those of New South Wales would allow them- | of provisions fer his followers and servants, 
selves to be taken in by a pure adventurer like | soon reduced the court and government of the 
the Baron de Theiry, however high his preten- | baron to the number and members of his own 
sions may have been; it is nevertheless true | family. * * * > 
that the baron succeeded in raising a consider- | “ ‘The above sketch of the Baron de Theiry, a 
able sum of money by the sale of some bills | personage who has been deemed worthy of the 
which he drew upon the French government: | notice of the British government, may prove 
these bills were discounted by a mercantile | interesting to you, tending as it does, to a cer- 
house in Sydney of the name of Wilson (strange | tain extent, to exhibit the true character of a 
to say, Aberdeen people), but after the bills | pretender—a man of good education and man- 
were forwarded to their destination, they were, | ners, who possesses considerable ability, though 
as might have been expected, returned dishon- | impracticable for any good or useful purpose; 
oured. The baron with the money thus ob- | who, while his aspirations are so high, has, with 
tained proceeded immediately to accomplish | criminal indifference, allowed his children to 
the object so long desired—the possession of | grow up in total ignorance. His eldest son, or 
his sovereignty. A host of servants and re- | heir apparent, is said to be in every respect a 
tainers were engaged; all necessary, and some native. The baron, however, is Rota solitary 
unnecessary, supplies were purchased, and a| instance of an educated man misspending, in 
ship was chartered to convey the sovereign | the forming of wild and visionary schemes, the 
chief, his court, and followers, to Hokianga, time which he ought in duty to have devoted 
where he purposed establishing himself in the | to the education of his family. So much for 
first instance. The fame of his proceedings in | ‘ Charles, by the grace of God, Sovereign Chief 
Sydney, as a matter of course, preceded his ar- | of New Zealand.’ ” : 

rival in New Zealand, and produced various| Having truly characterised the work as one 
effects in various places. While the people of | involved in personal squabbles, differences, and 
Hokianga had made up their minds to submit | insults, it will not be expected that we should 
quietly, if not cheerfully, to his authority, the | transfer much of its matter to our page. Dr. 








and doubtless filled with the fame of the cele- 
brated cacique of Poyais, Gregor MacGregor, 
he has visited various parts of South America; | 
but none of the Indian tribes would submit to | 
his rule. From South America he proceeded 
to the islands of the South Sea, perilling life 
and every thing else, like Ulysses of old, in 
search of his kingdom. ‘The Sandwich Islands, 
Tahiti, and various other islands of the great 
South Sea, were visited and asked in vain to 


British resident and the Church missionaries | M. speaks of Captain Hobson, Mr. Shortland, 
regarded the state of affairs in a very different | Colonel Wakefield, and all the oflicial persons 
light. To the one it appeared as an attempt | connected with the island, in terms of the ut- 
on the part of France to infringe upon the | most reproach and contumely; and Sir George 
rights of the country which he so faithfully, but |Gipps and his subordinates at Sidney are 
never till then effectively, represented. To the | not, in his eyes, a whit better. The picture is 
missionaries, again, it seemed as the shadowing | a woful one altogether; and we shall only en- 
forth of a coming cloud of popish priests, who | deavour to make out a single view worthy of 
by their doctrines would deceive and lead astray | notice from the inoffensive parts : 

all the faithful and beloved nativesin the coun-| ‘ The district of Waikato stands, by all ac~ 





accept ofaking. The inhabitants of the Mar- 


try. The baron must, therefore, be opposed | counts, much in the same relationship to the 
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European settlements that Circassia does to 
Constantinople, Ido not apprehend the ladies 
of Waikato are finer than those of other parts 
of New Zealand; but it is the most densely 
peopled district, and therefore affords a greater 
selection. The New Zealand women are not 
by any means handsome. In personal appear- 
ance they are decidedly inferior to the men. 
Some of them are, however, rather delicately 
formed. They have fine dark expressive eyes, 
but they disfigure their faces by tattooing. Many 
of them have very beautiful and delicate hands, 
but their feet are clumsy and ill-shaped; per- 
haps the constant habit of going about without 
shoes may produce that eflect. As a people, 
the New Zealanders are remarkable for coarse- 
ness of bone and limb. The Euronesians, or 
half-caste children, do not appear to be very 
numerous. ‘They are in every respect a de- 
cided improvement as far as the aboriginal, and 
in many cases the European, stock is concerned. 
How far an amalgamation of the two races may 
take place, it is difficult to say. Such a cir- 
cumstance will depend much upon the manner 
in which the country is settled by Europeans. 
If emigration go on slowly, it is more likely to 
ensue. If, on the other hand, the country be 
occupied by large bodies of Europeans, the two 
races will in all probability remain distinct, if 
the one do not, as in most other countries, alto- 
gether disappear, and give place to the other. 
The missionaries, perhaps justly, complain of 
the immorality of the Europeans, and its evil 
effects upon the native population. It must in- 
deed be acknowledged that social morality is 
still rather low in New Zealand. From the 
character of both races, it could scarcely be 
expected to be otherwise. The customs of the 
natives do not recognise its existence or enjoin 
its practice; and the Europeans are, generally 
speaking, persons who under the most favour- 
able circumstances would not be very remark- 
able for propriety of conduct. In a country 
like New Zealand, the ordinary checks of so- 
ciety are completely removed; it therefore 
requires more than an average amount of prin- 
ciple and moral feeling to prevent a person 
from falling into the errors of those around 
him. Where there is neither law nor example 
to appeal to, crime wiil meet with no con- 
demnation, and, as a matter of course, will 
cease to be regarded as such, or even to be 
known by the name.” 

How we are to rely on the periodical press of 
New Zealand may be surmised from the fol- 
lowing, with which we conclude... We must 
premise that Mr. Secretary Shortland is charged 
with being a corrupt land-jobber, and the au- 
thor goes on: 

“I have recently succeeded, after sundry 
disappointments, in procuring a press and print- 
ing materials from Sydney, with which I publish 
weekly a small paper, to the annoyance of my | 
friend Shortland, who issted orders to all the} 
oflicers of government not to take in the paper, 
on pain of suspension or dismissal from office. | 
I care little about his threat, so long as I can 
contrive not to give him any hold to institute | 
an action for libel. It is easy enough to annoy | 
him, and to make known the injury he has in- | 
flicted on the colony, without committing one- 
self, however watchful the attorney-gencral may 
be. My friend Mr. Cormack some time ago 
left New Zealand for Sydney, with the view of 
proceeding immediately to England, commis- 
sioned by the land-claimants both here and in 
Sydney to represent their case fairly and fully 
to the home-government. We expect much 
from his exertions in our behalf in England. I 
am confident the home-government know no- 








thing of the state of this country, or the mis- 
chief perpetrated by the local officers.” 





Fragments Arabes et Persans inédits relatifs a 
U Inde, antérieurement au xi®™* Siécle de I’ Ere 
Chrétienne. Recueillis par M. Reinaud, 
Membre de l'Institut, &. Svo. Paris. 

Tuts curious and, to scholars, interesting vo- 

lume is one of the results of the author’s re- 

searches to discover the degree in which the 

Arabs borrowed from India in their scientific 

knowledge. It is quite unnecessary for us to 

state that M. Reinaud stands in the first rank 
of European Orientalists. The Fragments are 
taken from early Arabian and Persian writers ; 
they relate to the history of the Indian penin- 
sula, and are accompanied with a French ver- 
sion. Although mixed in no small degree with 
fable, they throw much light on the history of 
the Hindu kingdoms which preceded the in- 
vasion by the Mussulmans, Our increasing 
connexions with the different countries of the 

East make collections like these doubly valu- 

able ; and we Jook forward with no little inter- 

est to the appearance of M. Reinaud’s trans- 
lation of the Geography of Abulfeda. 

Many of the anecdotes in these Fragments 
of history are very romantic, and bear a strong 
analogy to those which are found in the history 
of the half-fabulous periods of other peoples. 
Thus in the history of Kefend, or Kend, a con- 
temporary of Alexander the Great, we have the 
inexhaustible cup so often found in the earlier 
medieval romance. Kefend, in order to con- 
ciliate the goodwill of Alexander, sent him, as 
a present, his daughter, a skilful physician, a 
philosopher, and an inexhaustible cup. Mas- 
sondi tells us that “this cup had belonged to 
Adam, at the time when the father of mankind 
dwelt in the isle of Ceylon, and from him it 
descended in a direct line to Kefend. It had 
the quality of being never emptied. An army, 


overcome with thirst, might drink their full | 


without diminishing its contents. This was a 
great advantage for Alexander, who more than 
once found his army in danger of perishing for 
want of water. Alexander, wishing to try the 
philosopher whom Kefend had sent him, one 
day ordered the cup to be given to him filled 
with as much butter as it would hold. The 
philosopher returned it to Alexander with a 
thousand needles buried up to their heads in 
the butter. Alexander’s intention was to give 
him to understand that bis heart was full and 
his science complete, in the same manner that 
the cup was full of butter. The philosopher, 
who had caught his meaning, wished to intimate 
that the prince’s allegory had not escaped him, 
but that he had penetrated it in the same man- 
ner that the needles penetrated into the but- 
ter!” 

On another occasion, we have the stratagem 
so frequently repeated in history, where an in- 
vading army demand the daughters of the people 
against whom they are warring to be delivered 
up to them as a condition of peace, the latter 
send their sons in disguise, who each stabs his 
bedfellow, and the invaders are thus destroyed. 

Another legend gives us a singular account 
of the origin of the game of chess; and in an- 
other writer we have a description ofan animal 
which bears a very close resemblance to the me- 
dieval notion of the unicorn. ‘“ As to the kanda, 
it is very numerous in India, principally in the 
neighbourhood of the Ganges. It has the form 
of a buffalo; its skin is black and scaly; morsels 
of flesh hang from its chin; it has three nails to 
its feet, a large one in front, and a smaller one 
on each side. Its tail is not long; its two eyes 
descend from the ordinary position to the 


{ 





cheek. At the extremity of its nose is a horn, 
which turns upwards. J have seen a young 
individual of this species strike an elephant 
which was in its way: he wounded him in the 
shoulder with his horn, and struck him several 
blows. I thought at first that it was the kerke- 
dann; but aman who came from Sofala, in Africa, 
told me that the kerk, the horn of which is em- 
ployed in that country to make knife-handles, 
is only a species related to the Indian animal. 
The Zendjs, in Sofala, call the kerk anpylak. 
Its colours are varied; on its head is a horn of 
a conical form, which is larger near the root, 
and does not rise high; it is black internally, 
and white outside. On the forehead of the ani- 
mal is another horn, of the same form as the 
first, but longer. This horn raises itself up 
when the animal is excited, and prepares to 
strike. It sharpens it by rubbing on the stones, 
and thus makes it fit to cut and pierce. It has 
nails on its feet; its tail resembles the tail of 
an ass, and is very hairy.” 

We will only add, that M. Reinaud’s trans- 
lations are accompanied with valuable notes, 
and that the volume concludes with a letter on 
the coins of the kings of Caubul, by the distin- 
guished numismatist, M. Adrien de Longpérier. 





Dunster Castle: an Historical Romance of the 
Great Rebellion. By I. T. Hewlett, M.A., 
late of Worcester College, Oxford. 3 vols. 
Colburn. 

A STRANGE postscriptum of a personal nature 
would disarm criticism, if criticism were armed 
against this tale; which, though addressed to a 
very hackneyed and worn-out subject, has no- 
thing in it to provoke hostility. Neither, it must 
be confessed, doth it display much to challenge 
high praise. It is a middlingly interesting ac- 
count of contests between the Cavaliers and 
Puritans in the time of Charles I.; and sedu- 
lously seeks to give us sketches of the costumes, 
customs, sports, manners, modes of speech, and 
feeling of that unhappy period. The art of in- 
troducing these easily and naturally has not 
been acquired in the eminent style of a master ; 
but, with all their stiffness, they are amusing 
enough, and may well go current among the 
passably agreeable productions of their class. 
The scene is laid chiefly on the western coast 
of England, and landsmen and seamen figure 
equally among the actors. A secret birthright 
involves the hero with proper mystery; there 
are disguises without end; the puritanical pic. 
tures and discourses partake of caricature; and 
the following superstition will shew favourably 
how the author acquit: himself in a literary 
point of view: 

“¢ Folks say that Master Quirke is building a 
mansion for himself in the town, on the acres 
he hath bought of Squire Luttrell,’ said the 
harbour-master. ‘I am building; but not for 
myself, Master Luckes. Folks say wrong if 
they report that I design to build a mansion 
to dwell in.’ ‘ What mean, then, the cargoes of 
stone, and lime, and timber, that pay the duties 
of the harbour, and are all consigned to Robert 
Quirke? ‘I tell thee, man, I am building, but 
not for myself; and when I have closed this 
door, that Mabel’s sharp ears may not be bene- 
fited, I will reveal to thee what no mortal has 
ever yet heard.’ When Master Quirke had 
closed the door, he took his seat by the fire 
again, and, after a deep draught of the replen- 
ished jack, disclosed his secret thus: ‘ Thou 
knowest, Master Luckes, that when Mistress 
Leckey died some ten years since, she told her 
son, who used to freight vessels here, and trade 
to Waterford, that she would appear upon earth 
again, and grant him a wind which he might 
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have whistled for in vain.’ ‘I know it well,’ 
said the old man. ‘But you do not know that 
I believed not in the tale, but even scoffed at it, 
and assigned the ruin of Tom Leckey to his 
fondness for the goblet and the can, rather than 
to the tricks and whims of his dead mother. I 
have laughed when they told me of her pranks 
on shore and at sea.’ * Ah, I have heard thee, 
I have heard thee, in this very room, Master 
Quirke, jeer ‘at the pottycarrier when he told 
thee that Dame Leckey, the grey woman of 
Minyead, had beaten him black and blue with 
her crutched stick, because he failed to hélp her 
ghostship over a’ style” “1 ‘did laugh, and 
should laugh even now at so’improbable a story, 
Master Luckes, had I not seen and’ heard her 
myself,’ *As how?’ ‘said the harbour-master, 
looking round, as if afraid of seeing the grey 
woman at his elbow, and assailing the ale-jack 
to give him courage. ‘It was on a dreary night, 
this last December. I had been over to Swan- 
sea, with a cargo of goods, and was returning 
with a freight of wools for the Dunster clothiers. 
My. crew were asleep below, and I was alone on 
deck, standing near the tiller. It was a dead 
calm, and I had ‘taken a double turn of the star- 
board guy-rope, and made it fast to the tiller, to 
keep the ship’s head steady in the tide; and, as 
I'smoked my pipe, and whistled now and then 
for'a wind to waft me up Channel and into har- 
bour, I-heard of a sudden 4s it were the flap of 
wings; and something passed close to me which 
looked like a large'sea-gull: it sailed up aloft, 
and settled on the mast-head. I should have 
accounted it to be some scared. sea-mew, for it 
whistled loud and shrill, had I not known that 
the webbed, feet of such birds are all un- 
fitted for lighting on a dog-vane. . Well, har- 
boursmaster, there it sat, and whistled so shrilly 
that its cry;might have been heard at Cardiff, 
as it seemed to me. | Suddenly, the wind arose 
and _filled,.the mainsail, so: that the: vessel lay 
over, on_her, side, and the foaming waters rushed 
over the gunwale and flooded. her deck. I was 
fain.to haul, up,the maintack;.and. to: shout to 
the crew below. ; No, one, answered to, my call. 
I looked, aloft, and, there sat the same grey fi- 
. gure, but, instead of the whistling which I, be- 
fore heard, the; sound.of gibes and; laughter 
reached. my ear, amidst the rattling of the topgear 
and. the creaking of ropes. and blocks..J was 
an angered, Master Luckes, and ‘in, my anger I 
swore and used, profane words, and, told. the 
bird, as [ thought it, if he were the devil him- 
self and would alight on the. deck, J would do 
his bidding whatever it. might be.’. ‘’Twas 
rash language, Master Quirke, and I doubt 
not no good came of it,’ said the harbour-mas- 
ter. ‘I had scarce spoken the words, when the 
figure sprung lightly from the mast-head, and 
stood before me on the deck. The binnacle- 
light shewed me the visage of a grey woman; 
that is, a woman dressed in a grey suit, such as 
Mistress’ Leckey of Minyead ever wore. 1 
could ‘see through her form, Master Luckes, 


‘ And what followed—did she disappear in blue 
flames and leave the smell of brimstone behind 
her?’ said Master Luckes, scarcely above his 
breath. ‘I cannot tell you; I was roused as 
from, a deep sleep by my crew, whom the rolling 
of the ship, and the wash of the waves against 
her clinker-built sides, had brought upon deck. 
I said nothing of what I had seen and heard; 
but, as we rushed before the wind up Channel, 
and made our port, I vowed to heaven to com- 
ply with the commands so fearfully sent to me. 
I hought a piece of land overright the market- 
house of good Master Luttrell, and am building 
what I hope may prove a quiet resting-place for 
those, who may be in need and necessity for 
centuries after I am dead and gone.’”’ 





The Wonder-Seeker ; or, the History of Charles 
Douglas. By M. Fraser Tytler, author of 
“Tales of the Great and Brave.” Pp. 215. 
London, Grant and Griffith. 

Many a time and oft have we delivered our 

sentiments respecting the difficulty of writing 

for the young. The apparently easy task is so 
very seldom performed in a manner to merit 
approbation, that if ever we could sanction the 
principle of a censorship over the press, it 
would be upon the publication of children’s 
books, With the best of intentions and the purest 
of motives, and the main incidents generally well 
directed to enforce the morals on hand, there 
is almost invariably an accidental admixture of 
the most mischievous doctrines and the worst 
ofexamples. Thus in the well-meant and nicely 
penned tale before us, in which the wonder- 
seeker is taught to find the wonderful works 
of Providence in the simplest things around 
him (a fine and useful lesson), we are startled at 
the outset with the following notice of Master 

Douglas’s parentage : 

“ In a very pretty part of the south of Scot- 
land, there lived a gentleman whose name was 
Douglas. Two or three years before our story 
begins, his wife had died and left him with one 
little boy. If anybody had told Mr. Douglas 
that he did not love his child, he would have 
been very angry. And could he have known 
that he would grow up a bad man, and be idle 
and ignorant, 1 daresay it would have grieved 
him very much; but he never did any thing 
that proved the first, or in any way guarded 
against the Jatter.” 

Thus we have the beginning of the child’s 
tuition poisoned with the portraiture of a sense- 
less and wickedly negligent father. ‘‘* Little 
Charles is too young yet,’ he used to say, ‘ to 
learn much either of good or bad; in a little 
time I shall have him more with me, but just 
now I have so much to do looking after the 
hounds and seeing that my horses are attended 
to. Then I hunt four days in the week. I 
must be away those days, at any rate. Besides, 
he is so young, he is far better with the nurse 
and the other servants—they all take care of 
him.’ And so he contented himself with the 





the mast ‘and the cordage, and the main hatch- 
way before which ‘she stoed.’ I would have 
spoken to ‘her,’ but, somehow or ‘other, my 
tongue refused its office, and my throat felt as 
though I had swallowed hot coals. ‘I could only | 
gaze on her, and, though the wind blew louder 
than any hurricane in the Western Indies, and the 
waves reared and splashed against the vessel’s 
sides, I heard these words as distinctly as if the 
dead calm, which I had been whistling to dispel, 
had continued : 


‘ Thou hast but one son and never a spouse 
To inherit thy hard-earn’d gains; 
Build for the poor a goodly almshouse, 
It will save thee of hell the pains.”* 








idea that some years hence it would be time 
enough for him to think what would be best for 
his boy. Mr. Douglas would have turned away 
a groom who had taught a young horse a bad 
habit, and he insisted that the huntsman should 
begin the education of a puppy as soon as the 
little creature could open its eyes; but he did 
not remember that the bad habits of his child, 
young as he was, were gaining strength every 
day, and that if he were not trained now to 
good, it might hereafter be too late. If Charles 
was disobedient, his father would laugh at what 
he called the boy having ‘a will of his own,’ 
if he got into a passion, he would hold him ata 


upon the ground, and his. pretty features dis- 
torted with rage, and then, he. would,, turn 
away amused rather than vexed, by such a 
sight. It is no wonder, then, that at seven 
years old little Charles Douglas was, thought a 
tyrant by the servants, and was spoilt and/tire- 
some even to his own father, It was.about;this 
time that Mr. Stanley first came. to the. counr 
try. Mr. Boyle, the clergyman, who had. lived 
there for a great many years, had. gone. back. to 
England, and Mr. Stanley then succeeded. to 
the pretty little church, standing scarcely,half 
a mile from Mr. Douglas’s.house. In the many 
years that Mr. Boyle had lived. there, he and 
our little hero had met but once; and that was 
not a very friendly meeting, for the whip: of 
the former was laid pretty sharply. on, the back 
and shoulders of the child. Perhaps Charles. 
felt, however harsh the treatment might; be, 
that he had deserved it ; for though he screamed 
at the time, more from rage than pain, he never 
told any one of what had happened, and con- 
tented himself with ever afterwards keeping 
out of Mr. Boyle’s way, and disliking-first him 
and then Mr. Stanley; although he had no 
reason to give for the latter. antipathy beyond 
this, that Mr. Stanley lived in the same house 
as Mr. Boyle had done.” 

And here we have the character of an intem~ 
perate and harsh clergyman (merely for the 
sake of a contrast) set up for the instruction of 
little boys and girts, who may not be so lucky 
as to get perfect Mr. Stanleys to reclaim and 
put them right. Were all the rest unobjection- 
able, we repeat, for the hundredth time, that 
we must object to all juvenile publications 
where greater care is not bestowed upon the 
minor features than in the volume before us. 
As Christmas-gift time is approaching, such 
caution is the more needed. 





Tales from the German of Heinrich Zschikke.. By 
Parke Godwin. Pp. 214. London, Wiley 
and Putnam. 

TuEsE tales are not only peculiarly German, 

but peculiarly illustrative of the biases ,antl 

opinions of the school of Young Germany, ., Ja 
the shape of parable, they represent the views 
and inculcate the doctrines, religious, politi+ 
cal, and social, which at this moment. divide 
the country into a number of sectarians, parti- 
sans, and reformers. The last of them,, for 
instance, New Year’s Eve, under the guise of 
a disguised prince and watchman (whose inter- 
change of clothes leads to many adventutes), 
exposes the corruption and profligacy cf a court, 
while it amuses the readers with entertaining 
accounts of the manners of high and low... The 
first story is, however, we presume, to be cons 
sidered the leading lesson. The ‘ Fool of the 

Nineteenth Century” is of a noble family, and 

a brave and distinguished officer, who takes it 

into his head to imitate the simplicity of the 

ancients, and thus comes to be considered in- 
sane, is dismissed from the army, and retires 
into philosophic seclusion, with the character 
of being crazy. He is, on the contrary, how- 
ever, only superlatively happy. To shew his 
contempt of rank he has married the orphan 
bastard of a tramp, who is, of course, the most 
beautiful and perfect of her sex.. He encou- 
rages his beard to grow till it covers his face 
with more than patriarchal luxuriance. He 
“thous” all the world as if they were his most 
intimate friends. He has his servants to dine 
with him. In short, the reputed lunatic is the 
wisest of mortals, who despises, and has set 
himself against, all existing follies, prejudices, 
and abuses; against foreign imitations, effe- 





little distance, and watch his tiny feet stamp 
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speech, standing ‘armies, hereditary aristocra- 
cies, and‘ other’ abominations which disfigure 
society and degrade the human race. He has 
returned to Nature and Reason, and thus sums 
up his'defence . 

“Ah, Norbert, whoever can bring back hu- 
manity, or a small part of humanity, one single 
stef) ‘toward nature, has done as much as the 
fleettiess of life permits. And so, dear friend, 
let’ me’ admonish thee, that many are accus- 
tomed'to deery one who does right, because he 
has, and they have not, the courage to do right. 
Because T eat and drink without Juxury, ba- 
nishing all foreign superfluity ; because I dress 
mysélf in a way at once comfortable and pleas- 
ing to'the eye ; because I reinstate the manly 
beard in its lost honour; because I withstand 
the’ privileges and prejudices of my class, and 
would pass for no more than I am worth; be- 
cause 1 believe that I have not stained myself 
by’ marriage with a maiden of lower and unho- 
nourable descent ; because I will not establish 
my character ‘by a duel, or bear about the in- 
signia of real or feigned services as a show 
upon my breast; because I make my slaves my 
free companions and friends; because I for- 
swear deceit, and assert the truth without fear; 
therefore am I treated in the nineteenth cen- 
tury asa fool! Yet I live according to reason, 
have transgressed no institution or law, have 


injured nobody, and, while doing good to many, | 


violated no single principle of morality or de- 
corum. Here, Norbert, thou hast my answer 
to thy question. Now let us cease this parley.’ 
He broke off; I embraced the noble but ec- 
centric man, and, laughing, said, ‘ We have an 
old-fashioned saying—‘the sharp tool is easily 
notched.’’ After some days | left him. The 
remembrance of Flyeln belongs to the most: 
agreeable of my life. Nor will { conceal, that 
if the whole world should fall into the frenzy 
of my Olivier, I should be the first among the 
frantic.” 

The Old Bachelor in the Old Scottish Village. By 
Thomas Aird. Pp. 247. Edinburgh, Myles 
Macphail; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Turs httle book presents us with sketches of 

Scotch life and manners, finished with the ac- 

curacy of the Dutch or Flemish school, but va- 

riegated with excursions upon other territories. 
andn other railroad lines of literature. The 
whole is ‘an entertaining and interesting mis- 
cellany; which does credit to the northern au- 
thor. - From ‘one of the episodes, called “ My 

Library,”’ we copy the following: 

‘Brummagem.—A broken-down bagman was. 





one of our village characters. One day, as was | 
much his wont, he was doing a bit of the soft on | 
sone feeling occasion. The schoolmaster com-. | 


plimented him on his tender - heartedness. 
‘Wait till my mother die,’ was the pathetic 
return, ‘and you'll see grief in style—grief in. 
style!’”’ 

“ The Heart of Napoleon.—The following cu- 
rious circumstance was stated to me on good 
authority :—When the body of Napoleon was 
opened at St. Helena, his heart was taken out, 
and, ‘preparatory to its final destination, put in 
a basin of spirits and water, and left for the 
night on a table in the bedroom of the medical 
man who had charge of the matter. In the 
course of the night, the doctor was awakened. 
from a light slumber by a heavy stash from. 
the basin, and starting up alarmed, he rested. 
on his elbow, and by the light of a taper looked 
eager round the apartment before he should 
spring from bed. Not the shadow of an in- 
truder was to be seen. What had moved the 
basin? Had that mighty heart, s:;orning to be 








quelled even by death, regained some of its 
terrible energies? Was it still leaping with 
life? Wa! catching the appearance of some- 
thing moving in the corner of the room, he saw 
the heart of Buonaparte going into a hole in 
the wall; and jumping from bed, was just in 
time to seize and rescue it from the teeth ofa 
rat. The blood of Ahab was licked up by dogs. 
| And it is recorded by Bishop Burnet that, after 
|the body of Charles If. had been disembow- 
elled, the servants of that licentious and heart- 
less palace, utterly regardless of dead royalty, 
emptied their basins, containing some of the 
inward parts and the fatty matter of the en- 
trails, into an open sewer, and many of the 
clotted lumps were seen for days sticking to 
a grate over the mouth ofa drain into which 
the sewer ran. How nearly had a still more 
marked visitation come on the remains of Na- 
poleon—to have his heart eaten by rats !” 

‘“* Murder. — Irish murders, in general, are 
mere indiscriminate butcheries: there is no 
character in them. Scotch murders, on the 
other hand, which are fortunately rare, have 
almost always something profound and awful 
both in the feelings and circumstances con- 
nected with them. The morbid anatomy of a 
Scotch murderer’s heart is in most cases a 
fearfully interesting thing. It has been re- 
marked that the great proportion of murders 
are committed in winter. The absence of sooth- 
ing nagural beauty; the congenial desolation 
of the season ; the longer darkness of the nights,. 
| so favourable to mischief; the souring effects of 








tion, for grazing, and for suiting the breeds of 
animals to the localities and climates where 
they, as it were, transform themselves, by de- 
grees, to the necessities of their conditions ;— 
all these matters, and many more, far too many 
to enumerate, are treated of by Mr. Low with 
a masterly ability, the result of careful observ- 
ation and prolonged experience. We cannot 
say too much to recommend his work, ‘as a 
treasure and vade mecum, to every cultivator of 
British land. 

Wise Saws and Modern Instances. By Thomas 
Cooper, the Chartist. 2 vols. J. How. 
GENTLE doses of Chartism administered in 
prose, and entirely lacking the force displayed 
by the writer in his poetry. They are sketches 
indebted, we doubt not, for their characters 
and incidents, chiefly to real and humble life, 
and pointed with the inductions conformable 
to Mr. Cooper’s notions of a state of society in 
which the poor are oppressed and the wealthy 
heartless. Where such evils exist we should 
be among the foremost to cry out, Shame! and 
demand reform; but we cannot like the per- 
petual and indiscriminate misrepresentation, 
the onesidedness, the affectation of sympathies, 
and the want of charity in every construction 
of motive or act, which signalise the school 
of which the author has been a suffering mem- 
ber. Besides these, there is a pulingness and 
absence of interest in these examples, which 

consequently produce little or no effect. 


The Railway Almanac, Directory, Year-Book of 








cold upon the animal frame; and the greater 
| privations in winter of irregular and desperate 
|men,—all these points put together may help 
‘to account for what I believe is a fact, namely, 
that more murders are committed in winter 
j than in all the rest of the year taken collec- 
| tively.” 


} 





Marco Visconti. From the Italian of Tomaso 
Grossi. 2 vols. in 1. London, J. Burns. 

A TRAGIC tale of the time of the Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, in which the sentiments of Young 
Italy are elicited and applied to the present, 
under the guise of pictures of and reflections 
upon the past. The oppressions of the Church, 
and the tyranny and rapacity of rulers, are car- 
bonaried with all the force of whic the romance 
was susceptible in the hands of a clever writer 
in the school of Manzoni. 

On the Domesticated Animals of the British 
Islands ; comprehending the Natural and Eco- 
nomical History of the Species and Varieties, 
the Description of the Properties of External 
Form, and Observations on the Principles and 
Practice of Breeding. By David Low, Esq., 

|__F.RS.E., &c. 8vo, pp. 767. Longmans. 

; Wett known to and highly appreciated by the 
agricultural wor!d, by numerous valuable pub- 

| lications, the Edinburgh Professor has here con- 

! ferred another obligation upon it, and the coun- 

‘try at large, not inferior in comprehensive in- 

‘telligence and practical utility to all he has 

‘done before. The title-page so fully explains 

the nature of the copious volume, that it would 
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of its contents. To us it seems to treat of every 
thing, and every branch of the subject, which 
can be of service to the farmer. ‘he improve- 
ment of soils, and fitting them for specific pur- 
poses; shewing by what means and to what 
extent the abstraction of certain component 
parts is produced, and how the loss can be re- 
paired; demonstrating the danger of pursuing 
similat systems under different circumstances, 
and that what be good at first may become bad 
by continuance; laying down rules for cultiva- 





be mere repetition to go more into the details | 


Statisties, and Digest of Railway Law, for 1846. 
London, R. Groombridge and Sons; Dublin, 
W. Curry, jun. and Co.; Edinburgh, J. 
Johnstone. 
| Nor published at Liverpool, Leeds, or Man- 
| chester! but, of course, to be had of all book.- 
| sellers, and therefore readily accessible to the 
| thousands at those places and elsewhere inter- 
| ested in its contents ; which comprise, as more 
{immediately connected with railways, and be- 
sides other general useful information, a diary 
| of railway meetings; dividends of railway stock ; 
| share-tables; list of stockbrokers in England, 
| Ireland, and Scotland ; digest of the standing 
| orders; railway law; digest of legal decisions 
| on railways; list of existing and projected rail- 
ways, &c. &c.; all apparently collected and 
| compiled with ability and care. 
| Jack Hornet ; or, the March of Intellect. By the 
Author of ‘ Adventures of an Irish Gentle- 
man.” 3 vols. Bentley. 
| Tuts is rather a bold attempt to Paul le Koq 
|it in English publication, With much of satire 
and humour, the school to which it belongs, 
and the examples often drawn from the dregs 
of society, put it out of our power to enter upon 
particulars. 


Arrah Neil; or, Times of Qld. By G. P. R, 

James, Esq. Svols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
No one has ever described the events of history 
and combined them more interestingly with 
the links of connecting fiction than Mr. James; 
|and the present is one of his happiest efforts. 
| The invention of the heroine, Arrah Neil, and 
her influence on the leading personages and 
circumstances during the civil war, are worthy 
of his genius; whilst the circumstances are de- 
scribed with the wonderful graphic fidelity of 
an eye-witness, till the battle of Edgehill ter- 
minates the story with a deep veil of tragic 
pathos. Having illustrated a popular Irish 
magazine, we do not feel called upon to say 
more of this publication, but that it will be 
truly acceptable to readers both from its his- 
torical instructiveness and its affecting ro- 
mance, 
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ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

8th Nov., 1845. 
Dear Srir,—As naked facts are often suffi- 
ciently unaccountable without the addition of 
those circumstances that are designed to im- 
print upon them a still stronger appearance of 
the marvellous, I beg to inform you, in refer- 
ence to that extract from Mr. Thompson’s 
Note-Book of a Naturalist, which is given in 
the last number of the Lit. Gaz., at page 735, 
respecting the cock, that I myself tried the 
experiment about two years ago in the pre- 
sence of several friends; but, suspecting that 
the turning in the air and the chalk were 
wholly superfluous, I had the animal laid at once 
upon the ground, and then, beginning at the tail, 
passed my fingers straight along his back, over 
his beak, and along the ground, without either 
chalk or any thing else, when, as I had antici- 
pated, the animal remained quite motionless 
for a considerable time. Ido not pretend to 
account in any way for the fact, but would 
merely divest it of what has nothing to do 
with it. 

If you think this worthy of insertion in the 
Lit. Gaz. it is much at your service.—I am, 
dear sir, yours faithfully, 

J. R. Jackson. 

P.S. I see no reason why the experiment 
should not succeed equally with a hen as with 
a cock, or with any, other bird. Animals, as 
dogs, &c., may perhaps be affected in the same 
way; it is worth trying. 


Paris, Nov. 11, 1845. 





Drar Mr. Ep1tror—The note appended to the 
letter of your Neapolitan correspondent in the | 
last number of the Literary Gazette is erroneous. | 
The present Duchesse de Montebello was Miss | 
Jenkinson, and is either a niece or a cousin | 
of the present Earl of Liverpool. It was in 
the winter of 1829 that this lady with her two 
elder sisters, and also the lady mentioned in 
your note, together with her sister, were amon 
the fairest flowers which adorned the English 
circles of the Parisian fashionable world. The 
Duc de Montebello’s marriage took place, if 
we recollect rightly, in 1830; but his duchess, 
lovely and amiable as she is, was by no means 
the belle of the court of the Tuileries either 
before or after the time of Charles X. The 
present Duchesse d’Istrie (the youngest of the 
three exquisite daughters of General Lagrange) 
and Madame de Vernon bore away the palm 
then, and for a long time afterwards, from all 
rivals. The latter lady especially was pro- 
bably the most perfectly beautiful woman of 
those days, and she was as amiable as she was 
beautiful. Excuse these reminiscences of one 
who had the honour of being acquainted with 
all three of these Graces, and who is neither 
more nor less than your obedient servant, 

L’Hermite pu Favsoure St Honore. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 10th.—Captain W. H. Smith, V.P. in the 
chair. This being the first meeting of the sea- 
son, a great many valuable donations were an- 
nounced as having been received during the 
recess. A letter from the Colonial Office was 
read, stating that no information had been re- 
ceived by the government respecting the fate 
of Dr. Leichardt and his companions, who had 
started from Moreton Bay, Australia, with a 
view of crossing over to Port Essington, and 
who, according to reports which had gone the 
round of the newspapers, had been killed by 
the natives. Lord Stanley had also communi- 
cated to the society the copy of a despatch from 








Governor Grey, dated March 25th, stating that 
on the 23d of the same month, letters from 
Captain Sturt’s party, dated the 26th October, 
1844, had been received at Adelaide. The na- 
tives who had brought the parcel of letters to 
the resident magistrate on the river Murray, 
delivered it open; and many letters which it 
had originally contained had certainly been 
destroyed, as several envelopes without any 
letters in them were found in the packet. The 
natives laid the blame of this accident upon 
their dogs, which they asserted had torn the 
parcel open; and as they brought in several 
letters safely, and even many mutilated papers, 
it was thought possible that their account might 
be correct. All the public letters, however, 
had been destroyed, and the governor had, 
therefore, received no direct intelligence from 
Captain Sturt. He was, however, happy to 
state, that, on the 26th October last, Captain 
Sturt and his party were all well, and had every 
prospect of a successful journey, although the 
large extent of water which the party supposed 
they had discovered near Laidley’s Ponds had 
proved to be nothing more than an effect of 
mirage, as was suspected would be the case. 
Two letters were next read, being the reports 
of Lieutenants Moore and Clerk to Colonel 
Sabine, respecting the voyage of the Pagoda to 
the antarctic circle. This vessel had been 
taken up by direction of the Lords Commis- 
sioners of the Admiralty, for magnetic pur- 
poses. She ‘sailed from Simon’s Baf on the 
9th January, and on the 5th of February crossed 
the antarctic circle in long. 30° 45’ E. her fur- 
thest south being lat. 67° 50’. Leaving the 
GOth parallel, she arrived at King George’s 
Sound, Australia; and returned to the Cape of 
Good Hope on the 20th June, having sailed 
over more degrees of longitude within the 60th 
parallel than any other single vessel. The de- 
tails of her voyage and the magnetic observa- 
tions that were made have not yet been pub- 


&| lished; but Col. Sabine says, that “ from the 


skill which the officers had previously acquired 
in the use of magnetical instruments, and from 
the zealous manner in which they endeavoured 
to fulfil their instructions, he feels confident 
that their observations will take a prominent 
place among the many services to science which 
have been performed under the auspices of the 
Admiralty.” 

A paper was then read, being Lieutenant 
Ruxton’s account of his journey on the west 
coast of Southern Africa. The object of Lieut. 
Ruxton was to explore that part of Africa which 
lies to the west of the line followed by Sir J. 
E. Alexander, for which purpose he intended 
to land at the mouth of the Orange River. 
He sailed from Liverpool early in December, 
1844, on board the Royalist, and on the 17th 
March reached Ichaboe; the state of which 
island on his arrival was described in the paper. 
Notwithstanding a two years’ occupation of the 
island, and the countless multitude of penguins, 
cormorants, &c. which had been destroyed, 
these birds were again flocking to the place, 
and depositing their eggs afresh. On the 18th 
the traveller landed on the main, about two 
and a half miles to the south of the island, ac- 
companied by a single companion, a volunteer 
from the vessel which brought him. Expect- 
ing to find vessels at Angra Pequena, the tra- 
vellers took very little water and provisions. 
Their route along the coast is described as 
most fatiguing, from the moving sandsin which 
they sunk at every step. The only vegetation 
was a stunted sand-plant, affurding subsistence 
to a species of hare rather plentiful, and dwarf 





freely exuded, though the shrubs were leafless 
and apparently dead. Being forced to keep 
near the edge of the sea, the coast was found to 
be strewed with the wrecks of many vessels and 
boats. A dreadful stench guided the travellers 
to some abandoned huts of the natives, formed 
of the rib-bones of whales and brushwood. 
Somewhat further on, when urged by hunger, the 
travellers ate some limpets found on the rocks, 
which produced pains in the chest. At sunset, on 
the 20th, they came in sight of Angra Pequena, 
where they saw only one vessel, and that in the 
act of getting under weigh. She was too tar 
off to see them or any signal they could make. 
They were fifty miles from Ichaboe, their water 
was exhausted, aud a single biscuit each, be- 
sides the limpets, had been their only food 
for three days. No time, therefore, was to be 
lost in their return, for which they accordingly 
started immediately. On the maps,a river, called 
Fish River, is laid down as running into Angra 
Peqnena, but no such exists. From the Ga- 
riep or Orange River to Walwich Bay no river 
runs into the sea, although, in some maps of 
Africa, three or four are to be seen. This error 
had nearly cost our travellers their lives. On 
their return, when, quite exhausted with heat, 
fatigue, and want of food, and after having cast 
away their ammunition and every article that 
encumbered them, they simultaneously threw 
themselves down in utter disability to proceed, 
they most fortunately saw some natives on the 
beach; they crawled towards them, and were 
refreshed with a drink of water, which they then 
learnt is to be procured every where along this 
coast a little below the sand. The natives also 
gave them some roasted limpets, which, with a 
little repose, gave them sufficient strength to 
proceed. They at length arrived opposite the 
island, and were taken aboard their vessel. 
Many vessels, more than 300, says Lieut. Rux- 
ton, have arrived on the coast seeking an island 
said to lie a few miles north of Ichaboe; but 
having himself gone in search of it, it was as- 
certained that no such island exists. Having 
reached Walwich Bay, the traveller had the 
misfortune to find that from the jealousy of the 
traders established on the coast and of the 
missionaries, one of whom is particularly named, 
he could get no assistance from the natives, to 
enable him to prosecute his explorations into 
the interior; he has accordingly been com- 
pelled to return to England. 

As we cannot go into all the details of Lieut. 
Ruxton’s interesting paper, we will merely add, 
that after it was read the secretary announced 
that Dr. Buist, late secretary of the Bombay 
Geographical Society, has memorialised the 
Admiralty on the subject of observations pro- 
posed to be carried on under the auspices of 
the society. These are chiefly observations 
on the tides and currents of the Indian seas, 
i. e. along the coasts of Western India, Scinde, 
Balochistan, Persia, and Arabia, from Bombay 
to the mouth, or if possible to the end, of the 
Red Sea; the Bombay government to furnish 
the personel, and the Admiralty the instruments, 
&c. to which the latter have consented. It 
was also announced that a geographical and 
statistical society has been formed at Darmstadt. 


UNITED SERVICE INSTITUTION. 
It is with much pleasure that we direct atten- 
tion to the greatly enlarged and improved state 
of this valuable institution ; and we trust that 
speedily the committee will be enabled to com- 
plete the farther contemplated changes. The 
alterations. at present finished consist of several 
new rooms for the museum, and the admirable 


scrubby myrrh- plants, from which the gum | re-arrangement of its numerous interesting and 
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prized contents; also extensive libraries, and 
reading-rooms, taken from the adjoining, and 
now connected, house, purchased from the late 
Lord Stuart de Rothsay. The construction of 
a spacious lecture-theatre, &c., is the proposed 
addition, awaiting only the necessary funds, 
which, we understand, are being rapidly sub- 
scribed. The entrance to the institution is in 
Whitehall Yard, and the grouping and arrange- 
ment of the armoury, in the long hall, and 
about the grand staircase, advancing from rude 
arms to the weapons of the more civilised races, 
are very striking. To the good taste and in- 
defatigable industry of Mr. Tonna, the secre- 
tary, assisted in the case of the armoury by 
Mr. Spicer, are the members of the institution 
mainly indebted for the great improvements in 
the aspect of the several rooms containing the 
specimens, models, and curiosities, and for the 
increased facility of examining them. The in- 
stitution will be open to the general members 
on Monday, having been on private view since 
Thursday. Every officer in the United Ser- 
vice, not already enrolled a subscriber, should 
contribute the trifling yearly payment required: 
the establishment is well worthy the support of 
all well-wishers to the Army and Navy. 


GRAND RUSSIAN CHRONOMETRICAL 
EXPEDITION, 
Durtina the present year a continuance of the 
observations has determined the meridian dis- 
tance between Polkowa, Warsaw, and Mos- 
cow ; and again the English chronometers have 
been successful, according to an extract from 
a letter from an eminent Russian astronomer: 
“The best of all the chronometers is ‘ Dent 
1941,’ and it has been taken by the Grand 
Duke Constantine for his journey in the Me- 
diterranean. The following was its daily rate 
during the Warsaw and Moscow expedition, 
although continually upon the road and exposed 
to great changes of temperature: 
1845. Daily rate. 
May 29toJune 5 . . 4°78s 
June 5 ~ 13. . 472 


go) ga) an + Bas 1 ee 
a as 7. . 460 
pe 27 July 2 .. 452 
July 25 August 5 - 488 
August 5 w - . 490 
~ 18 at. ae +o, Se 
» 380 Sept. 13 . . 479 
Sept. 13 Oct. 14. . 473 
Oct. 14 4, 18. . 474 
ar oe 3... €% 





PHARMACEUTICAL SOCIETY. 
Nov. 12th.—The conversazione, on Wednesday 
evening, was numerously attended; the occa- 
sion being the commencement of the season, 
and the opening of the new and commodious 
laboratory, in which practical operations were 
being carried on. Working accommodation, 
replete with every requirement, will be afforded 
for about five-and-twenty students, and the mu- 
seum offers an admirable collection of prepara- 
tions and specimens. Every arrangement be- 
tokened prosperity and progress. From the 
many specimens, models, works of art, &c., 
exhibited on this occasion, we select the follow- 
ing for notice:—From Mr. Ward: a large 
bunch of cocoa-nuts (Cocos nucifera); a large 





manufacture. From Mr. Claudet: specimens 
of daguerreotype impressions. From Mr. Wil- 
lats: specimens of daguerreotype, the galvano- 
therapeuticon. From Messrs. Mayo and Co. : 
the patent syphon-vases for soda-water. Kite’s 
patent ventilator; and a large stem and sec- 
tion of the Corypha cerifera, the tree yielding 
Brazilian wax. 


Presents to Her Majesty and H. R. H. Prince 
Albert. — We are indebted to the courtesy of 
Mr. T. Lane, of Birmingham, for a gratifying 
inspection on Thursday morning of a pair of 
screens, and of a chess-table, in transitu for 
Windsor; the former to be presented to the 
Queen, and the latter to the Prince, by the pa- 
tentee, Mr. Lane, accompanied by the local 
members, Mr. Muntz and Mr. Spooner. The 
stands and frames are composed of papier 
maché, and of these we may merely mention 
their elegance and appropriate adornment ; but 
the composition of the screens and of the chess- 
board, for its novelty and beauty, calls for a 
more detailed description. It consists of ena- 
mel and mother-of-pearl, imbedded in cement, 
and covered with plate-glass; the colours ex- 
ceedingly brilliant, and the effect rich and beau- 
tiful. The design for the screens is, a centre- 
group of the rose, shamrock, and thistle, on 
pure white, a dove descending with the olive- 
branch, and on either side tastefully arranged 
illuminated foliage of varied tints; the acces- 
sories being the imperial crown, St. George and 
the dragon, &c. &c. The whole a finished 
painting in a papier maché frame. The squares 
of the chess-board are quatrefoils, blazoned in 
the centre and on the principal lines with the 
lion and unicorn’s heads, in pearl and gold al- 
ternately; the remaining squares having the 
lion and unicorn rampant. On the interme- 
diate spaces formed by the quatrefoils are the 
rose, shamrock, and thistle, in mother-of-pearl, 
painted on an azure ground. On the extreme 
boundaries of the squares, the queen-bee is re- 
presented in pearl on a scarlet ground, and the 
bed of the table terminates with a border of 
mother-of-pearl dolphins infleuriated on a sea- 
green ground. Mr. Lane’s beautiful invention 
is capable of endless variety, and will doubtless 
be a feature in every boudoir. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
MR. J. ORCHARD HALLIWELL. 
WE are glad to see, by several letters in the 
Times, the first from Mr. Halliwell himself on 
Thursday, that the much talked-of affair of this 
young gentleman is forced before the fair tri- 
bunal of the public. Our opinion, from read- 
ing his published statement, and from other 
sources of authentic information, has ever been, 
that it would hardly be possible to find in the 
annals of literature the case of any individual 
who had been worse used or more cruelly per- 
secuted than Mr. Halliwell. From early boy- 
hood to the present day, when, we believe, he is 
little more than of age, a more perfect devotee 
to letters, and consequently one less conver- 
sant with worldly matters, it is impossible to 
describe. The multitude of his valuable con- 
tributions to expound the olden condition of 


bunch of the fruit of the sago-palm (Sagus | sciences, to philology, to the elucidation of 
rumphii); fruit of the palm-oil tree (Elais qui- | philosophical questions, to the illustration of 
neensis); large section of the cork-tree; stem | ancient manners and history, and to many cu- 
of the rice-paper plant; Neptune’s goblet. | rious, abstruse, and recondite questions which 


From Mr. Pettigrew: numerous specimens of 
Madrapore. From Mr. Jones: products illus- 
trating the manufacture of rice-starch. From 
Messrs. Evans and Lescher: specimens of the 
patent membrane capsules, illustrating their 


have piqued and puzzled the learned, are ab- 
solutely wonderful. And yet the reputation of 
this already-distinguished youth and eminent 
scholar has been attempted to be whispered 
away, if not by a foul and scandalous conspi- 





racy, at least by a sequence of slander-mongers 
of the same school and disposition, who could 
have the heart, or the want of heart, to blight 
and ruin a character on the ground of vague 
suspicions, and charges which no one yet has 
had the hardihood to come forward to support. 

As the challenge to do so has now gone 
forth, and must be met, we shall not enter 
upon particulars till we ascertain what the ac- 
cusers have to say for themselves and their im- 
putations. We may, however, advise them that 
they have a tough and serious business on 
hand, and that, if they cannot make out a more 
tangible defence than we anticipate, the trus- 
tees of the British Museum must be called 
upon, in Parliament, to produce their proceed- 
ings, and shew the grounds on which they have 
evaded the call of Mr. Halliwell, or counte- 
nanced the injustice done to him. Nor can the 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, escape. 
He is not aman addicted to supineness; and 
how he could suffer such a wrong to rest upon 
and crush one of his own alumni, without the 
inquiry and redress sought from him, is no 
great proof of sensibility to sufferings, which, 
from their nature, must have been most acutely 
felt. At present we abstain from farther com- 
ment. 

The Royal Society seems also to have got into 
a turmoil, through the publication of letters 
connecting its members with railroad specula- 
tions. Among the most particularly outraged 
has been Mr. J. P. Gassiot, a merchant most 
favourably known to European science, and 
most highly esteemed in his own province. 
We hope that his firmness may lead to reform- 
ing results, which have long been wanted. 





BRITISH ARCHEOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 

A MEETING of the Central Committee was held 
on Wednesday, when twenty-eight new associ- 
ates (among whom were the names of the Hon. 
W. Ridley Colborne, M.P., the Rev. H. L. Jones, 
the Rev. R. Cattermole, Mr. W. F. Ainsworth, 
Rev. J. Papillon, &c.) and two new patrons (the 
Marquis of Conyngham and Viscount Canta- 
lupe) were elected. The table was literally 
covered with articles of antiquity and with draw- 
ings, the results of recent research. A letter 
from Mr. Fitch of Ipswich gave an account of 
the first meeting of the branch association for 
Suffolk. A report was made on the neglected 
condition of some ecclesiastical monuments at 
Lancaster and Chester. Mr. Herrick commu- 
nicated, through Mr. Croker, some observations 
on the antiquities of the mountain-district be- 
tween Bandon and Macroom, in the county of 
Cork. Mr. Gomonde communicated, through 
Mr. Wright, drawings of early Saxon antiquities 
found with skeletons in Gloucestershire. Mr. 
Smith exhibited a fine Roman bronze of Cupid 
riding on a sea-monster, found at Colchester ; 
and some pieces of fine Roman red ware and a 
fibula found near the same town. Mr. Smith 
announced the reception of a mummy crocodile 
from Thebes, presented to him by Lieut. Wag- 
horn. Some observations were made on small 
enamelled shields or badges, exhibited by Mr. 
Smith and Mr. Sprague of Colchester. Mr. 
Burkitt exhibited an early spur, found in Bed- 
fordshire. Mr. Smith exhibited a drawing, 
presented by the Rev. A. B. Hutchins, of a pig 
of lead found near Barrington in Hampshire, 
bearing the inscription, 

NEROMNIS AVG. EX KIAN. IIII. COS, BRIT., 
which is interesting from the circumstance that 
Nero is not known from any other source to 
have ever taken the title of Britannicus. Ex 
Kian.is an abbreviation ofex Kiangis: the Kiangi 
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or Ciangi appear to have inhabited the mining- 
districts of Cornwall. Mr. Wright exhibited a 
leaden medallion, sent by Mrs. Whatman, of the 
Friars, Aylesford, Kent, found near the ancient 
pilgrim’s way, near Kits Coty House. Mr.Wire 
of Colchester exhibited a very interesting Ro- 
man urn, and a lamp, found lately at Colches- 
ter. A number of other communications were 
made by Messrs. Goddard, Johnson, Adey, Rep- 
ton, &c. An application was made from Lewes 
for a design for a mausoleum in which to de- 
pesit permanently the recently discovered re- 
mains of William de Warren and the Princess 
Gundrada. 

Some mistakes having been made relating to 
the day of the first public meeting, we are re- 
quested to state that it is Wednesday evening 
the 19th Nov., at half-past eight, when it is un- 
derstood that Lord Albert Conyngham will take 
the chair. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR 
THE ENSUING WEEK :— 

Monday —British Architects, 8 p.m.; Chemical, 8 
P.M.; Medical, 8 p.m. 

Tuesday.—Linnean, 8 p.M.; Syro-Egyptian, 8 p.m. 

Wednesday.— Geological, 8} r.m.; British Archwolo- 
gical, 8} P.M. 

Thursday. —Royal, 84 p.M.; Antiqnaries, 8 P.M. 

Saturday.—Royal Botanical, 4 p.m.; Westminster 
Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

THE first meeting of the season took place in 
Grosvenor Street on the evening of the 4th, 
Mr. Tite, V.P. in the chair, who shortly con- 
gratulated the members on the prosperous con- 
dition of the association, and paid a tribute to 
the memory of Mr. Basevi, so unfortunately 
killed at Ely Cathedral. Mr. E. Trotman read 
a paper strongly recommending the use of 
Gothic architecture in domestic buildings; an 
opinion which the Literary Gazette has never 
ceased to inculcate both on the score of econo- 
my and of picturesque beauty and suitableness 
to our climate and atmosphere. The works of 
the late Mr. Thomas Hunt did much in spread- 
ing and improving this taste; and it was fre- 
quently our pleasing task to direct public 
attention to them, and to the erections con- 
structed agreeably to the principles they laid 
down. We trust Mr. Trotman’s efforts will 
tend to the same effect. 





The Veritable History of Mr. Bachelor Butterfly, 
§c. London, D. Bogue, 
One of the most whimsical and amusing port- 
folios that can be imagined, for the vacant half 
hour before dinner, the evening party, or, 
indeed, any other leisure and social time. 
About a couple of hundred grotesque pictures 
represent the fortunes and misfortunes of the 
hero, from his outset in life a-butterfly catch- 
ing as a simple naturalist, through his Jonah- 
like marriage in the’ belly of a whale, and the 
whole amative persecutions of Dorothy (who 
pursues him as Pantaloon and the Clown pursue 
Harlequin and Columbine), to, his final narrow 
escape from bigamy, and marriage to the 
Beauty of Cork, with a small previous family 
of eight hopeful children. The humour of 
most of these scenes is eminently burlesque 
and Jaughable, and the whole series a joke, the 
length of which is rather an improvement than 
an objection. The page, 15, where the hero, 
next the heroine, then the captain,’and lastly 
the crew, all leap into the sea to.save one 
another, is farcical and ludicrous beyond what 
we can describe in words. The plunging figures 


clever specimens of art: we have seen far 
worse things in the frescoes in Westminster 
Hall. The absurdities in the whale’s interior 
are also very funny, and may remind spectators 
who are acquainted with the famous Ms, version 
of the Bible, by Zachary Boyd, in the library 
of Glasgow University, of Jonah’s soliloquy 
according to that well-meaning, but wonder. 
fully quaint, enthusiast : 
“‘ Lord, what a cursed hole this is; 
There’s neither coal nor candle: 
Nought but a bloody heart to suck, 
And raw fish-guts to handle.” 
There is nothing so questionable in these en- 
gravings; and we recommend them as redolent 
of mirth to the lovers of graphic sport. 


Rossini.—M. Caccia has produced a very cle- 
ver and characteristic statuette of this famous 
composer (for a copy of which we have to thank 
Messrs. Cramer and Co.), seated recliningly on 
an easy sofa, with music-books, wreaths of 
laurel, and other appropriate accessories, scat- 
tered round. The delicious coxcombry of the 
figure and dress, the beard so elaborately 
trained to fringe the chin, the fashionable pan- 
taloon, the fur niente look, and the cross of 
honour suspended at his bosom, are all in ad- 
mirable keeping, and we have the whole man 
before us “in little.’ It is a fitting ornament 
for the music-room, and very well executed. 





TEE DRAMA. 

The Lyceum.—Anticipating last night (the 
close of the ‘‘ summer season,” and a far longer 
and more prosperous summer than the country 
has enjoyed), we went on Thursday to see the 
ending of the Lyceum performances until after 
Christmas. They were, Our New Governess, 
| Newt Door, and Aladdin; all performed with the 
| unction of practice, success, and applause. Of 
the acting, therefore, we need say nothing, but 
only remark, that it was a fair example of the 
talent which has been embodied in the novelties 
| so rapidly following each other under the ma- 
nagement of Mrs. Keeley, and which has at last 
made this theatre a place of favourite popular 
resort. The house was well filled; and, judg- 
ing from the past, we have pleasure in predict- 
ing fresh triumphs when it shall again be opened 
to recreate the public. ~ 





VARIETIES. 

Decorative Art Society.—At the last meeting 
a paper was read by Mr. Baily on marquetry 
and other combinations of coloured woods, 
with or without jewellery, &c. He exhibited 
samples of his productions in this line, which 
were very pretty; but the proceedings alto- 
gether rather smelt of the shop. 

The Forget-Me-Not.—The late hour at which 
we received our copy of our old favourite little 
annual, which used to be the earliest of the lot, 
prevents us from saying more of it, this week 
at least, than that both its literary and pictorial 
contents appear to possess their accustomed 
variety, and different degrees of merit, and to 
be worthy as ever of the public favour. 

The Rose-Garden of Persia.—A similar reason 
(in regard to time) puts it out of our power 
to pay immediate attention to Miss Costello’s 
beautifully adorned volume; for though the 
beauties of the illustrations stare us in the face 
and at once command our admiration, we must 
bide to see if the poetry equally sustains the 
fame of Persia and of the accomplished trans- 


lator. 
§c., by J. H. Newton 


Animal Topography, 
(Lond., W. la is a pleasing contrivance 





of Dolly and the captain ‘are, moreover, very 








logy, consisting of a coloured map of the world, 
with pictures of the animals in their various 
habitations, and a little book. of explanatory 
notes, describing them and their geographical 
distributions and habits. 

Alexander Deuchar.—Our northern capital last 
year lost a man who had attained to an extra- 
ordinary proficiency in heraldry and genealogy, 
and has left behind him some. singular monu- 
ments of his industry. Alexander Deuchar,, 
while conducting the business ofa seal-engraver, 
gave a large portion of his time to the callec-~ 
tion of memorabilia respecting families and 
their armorial bearings, particularly those of 
his own country. The consequence was, his 
publishing, in 1817, a well-known work on 
British Crests, in 2 vols. 8vo. He also contri- 
buted the Scottish portion of Robson’s British 
Herald, a large work published at Sunderland 
in 1830. His remaining Ms. collections, how- 
ever, infinitely exceed all he gave to the world, 
Amongst these are, a collection of English sur- 
names, with all their various spellings, with 
references to places where their arms are to be 
seen; a collection of family armorial bearings 
from all imaginable sources, and about 10,000 
in number, pasted into a volume; notes and 
documents respecting genealogies, filling hun- 
dreds of volumes ; many volumes containing ar- 
morial bearings, chiefly printed. Mr. Deuchar, 
having succeeded a tather of similar taste, this 
collection may be said to have been eighty 
years in progress. [We insert this abridged 
notice of a very interesting person ; and we hope 
a forthcoming work from his pen, though un- 
fortunately posthumous, for which we are in- 
debted to his liberal and warm friends, the 
Messrs. Chambers of Edinburgh.—£d, L. G.] 

Royal Academy.— Messrs. Alfred Elmore, 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, and W. Powell Frith, 
were last week elected Associates of the Royal 
Academy. 

New Irish Colleges—The Rev. Dr. Kirwan 
and Professor Kane, both Roman Catholics, 
have been appointed, from among numerous 
competitors, presidents of the new colleges 
about to be established in Galway and Cork. , 

Battersea Park.—It is in the contemplation 
of Government to form a park between Batter- 
sea and Nine Elms, comprehending above three 
hundred acres of ground along the banks, of 
the river. 

Dr. Buckland.—Few appointments could. af- 
ford gratification to a wider circle than the be- 
stowal of the Deanery of Westminster by Sir 
Robert Peel on Dr. Buckland ; for a man more 
highly and generally esteemed, not only by the 
scientific and literary world, but by all who 
value great attainments, a character devoted to 
works of public usefulness and charity, and an 
unaffected and tolerant, but sincere and virtu- 
ous member of the Christian Church,—does not 
grace our times. 

Artificial Fuel.—A great improvement in the 
production of an artificial fuel concrete is stated 
to have been made and exhibited by a Mr. 
Parsons. 

Father Mathew.— Mr. Leahy, the distin- 
guished artist, has been deputed by the mu- 
nificent Dwarkanauth Tagore to his native city, 
Cork, to paint for him a portrait of another of 
its prominent characters, Father Mathew, the 
apostle of temperance. 

Journalism in Austria.—The number of jour- 
nals at present published in the Austrian States 
is 159, which, compared with the population, 
amounting to 31,500,000, gives one journal for 
every 198,110 inhabitants. Of these journals, 
40 are political, 12 commercial, and 107 lite- 
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called, there are 29; in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, 43; in Hungary, 21; in Bohe- 
mia, 17; and in the rest of the Austrian States, 
49. Of these journals, 76 are written in Ger- 
man, 53 in Italian, 15 in Sclavonian, 1 in 
French, and 14 in various other dialects.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 

French Seulpture.—M. Petitot has been elected 
professor of sculpture in the School of Fine Arts, 
Paris, in the room of the late Baron Bosio. 

Honour to Flemish Art.—The King of the 
Belgians has created M. Wappers, the most 
eminent of living Flemish artists, a baron; and 


ion of honour on | e, by 
ee oe ae ee | pleton, Vol. I, 8vo,7s. 6¢.—Bingham’s Antiquities of the 
- . | Christian Church, 2 vols., royal 8vo, 1/. 11s. 6¢.—New 

System of Musical Education among the People. | 


M. Hubert, the great promoter of the Wilhem 


Bronze Casting.—The chest of the colossal 
statue of Bavaria was lately cast at the Royal 
Foundry at Munich, amidst public rejoicings 
at the execution of so great a work ; and the 
Bavarian journals boast of it as the largest fu- 
sion of metal ever achieved in modern times— 
being 40,000 lbs. of brass, which required forty 
hours to liquefy. Now‘the equestrian statue of 
the Duke of Wellington, for the gate at Hyde 
Park Corner, contains much more than double 
the quantity, and each of the two principal 
runs has been equal to the Munich perform- 
ance; and the metal was in the furnace for a 
week before it was in a state to flow into the 
mould. Thus do we magnify foreign arts, and 
neglect those at home. 

Mahometan Schism.—A new sect has lately set 
itself up in Persia, at the head of which is a 
merchant who had returned from a pilgrimage 
to Mecca, and proclaimed himself a successor 
of the Prophet. The way they treat such mat- 
ters at Shiraz appears in the following account 


(June 23): Four persons being heard repeat- | 


ing their profession of faith according to the 
form prescribed by the impostor, were appre- 
hended, tried, and found guilty of unpardon- 
able blasphemy. They were sentenced to lose 
their beards by. fire being set to them. The 
sentence was put into execution with all the 
zeal and fanaticism becoming a true believer in 
Maliomet. Not deeming the loss of beards a 
sufficient punishment, they were further sen- 
tenced on the next day to have their faces 
blacked and exposed throughout the city. Each 
of them was led by a mirgazah (executioner), 
who had made a hole in his nose and passed 
throuzh it a string, which he sometimes pulled 
with such violerice that the unfortunate fellows 
étied out alternately for mercy from the execu- 
tidier and for vengeance from heaven. It is 
the custom in Persia on such occasions for the 
executioners to collect money from the specta- 
tors, and particularly from the shopkeepers in 
the bazaar. In the evening, when the pockets 
of the executioners were well filled with money, 
they led the unfortunate fellows to the city-gate, 
and there turned them adrift. After which 
the mollahs at Shiraz sent men to Bushire with 
power to seize the impostor, and take him to 
Shiraz, where, on being tried, he very wisely 
denied the charge of apostasy laid against him, 
and thus escaped from punishment. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 

On the Domesticated Animals of the Britis’. ‘slands, 
by D. Low, 8vo, 25s.—Cyelopedia of Biblic.. Litera- 
ture, edited by J. Kitto, D.D., 2 vols. 8vo, numerous 
engravings, 3/.—M‘Culloch’s Geographical, Statistical, 
and Historical Dictionary, new edit., 2 vols. 8.0, 4 
First Chapters of the History of England, s ed 
from Cesar and Tacitus, with English Notes, vy Rev. 
W. Drake, 12mo, 3s. 6¢.—Transactions of the Linnzan 
Society of London, Vol. XIX. Part IV, 4to,2/.—School 
Chronology, or the Great Dates of History, square, ls. 
—Story-1i ok of the Seasons: Summer, by Mrs, H. 











Myrtle, square, 3s. 6d.plain; 4s. 6d. coloured.—Thoughts 
on the Lord’s Prayer, by W. W. Bradshaw, 12mo, 
2s. 6d.— Random Rhymes, by Apos, 12mo, 3s.— 
Sketches for Youth, by Caesar Malan, D.D., square, 
4s. 6d.—The Jesuits as they were and are, by E. Dul- 
ler, translated by J. S. Carr, fep. 8vo, 3s. 6d.—The 
Light of Mental Science, by Mrs. Loudon, 12mo, 3s.— 
Pauper Lunatie Asylums Act, with Notes, &c., by 
J. F. Pownall, 8vo, 4s.—Honour and Shame, a Novel, 
3 vols, post 8vo, 1/, 11s. 6d.—The Juvenile Missionary 
Keepsake, 1846, fep. 1s 6d.—L. Parker on Syphilitic 
Diseases, 2d. edit., post 8vo, 6s. 6d.—The Annual Re- 
gister, 1844, 8vo, 16s.—Rev. Dr. Hook’s Sermons, ‘The 
Church of England Vindicated, 12mo, 4s. 6d.—Plain 
Sermons by the Authors of Tracts for the Times, Vol. 


VIL, 8vo, 6%. 6d.—The Reformation and Anti-Reforma- | 


tion in Bohemia, translated from the German, 2 vols. 
8vo, 18s.—Thiers’ Consulate and Empire, by W. Sta- 


Zealand, in a Series of Letters, by 8S. M. D. Martin, 
M.D., 8vo, 8s.—Gallery of Literary Portraits, by G. 
Gilfillan, post 8vo, 10s. 6d.—The Old Bachelor in the 
Old Scottish Village, by T. Aird, 12mo, 3s. 6d. cloth.— 
Diploch’s Iland-Book for Hastings, &c., 12mo, 3s. 6d., 
with 6 Views, 5s—Reflections on Names and Places 
in Devonshire, 12mo, 10s. 6¢.—Gems of Scottish Me- 
lody, square, 4s.—Paula Monti, by E. Sue, 8vo, 12s,— 
The Archeological Album, small 4to, 32s. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Uystte KINGDOM LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY. 


8 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London. 
| Established by Act of Parliament in 1834, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS AMONG THE ASSURED, 
Honorary Presidents. 
Rarl of Errol Earl Somers 


Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinston a 
Earl of Norbury slhaven and Stenton. 











Earl of Courtown | Lord Viscount Falkland 


Earl of Stair 

i 

Directors. 

H James Stuart, Esq., Chairman. 

| Hanan De Casrao, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 

| Samuel Anderson, Esq. | Charles Graham, Esq. 

| Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. | F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edward Boyd, Esq., Resident. | William Railton, Esq, 

| i ; John Ritchie, E a: 

| _ Resident. i8q. 

| Charles Downes, Esq. 


E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., Assist. os 
ai Peer F, H. Thomson, 
Surgeon—F, Hale Thomson, Esq., 43 Berners Street, 








This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up Capital, and in the great 
success which has attended it since its commencement in 1834, 

Its Annual Income being upwards of £72,000. 

In 1841 the Company declared an addition to the Shareholders 
of one-half of their Stock; and also added a Bonus of 2/. per 
cent per annum on the sum insured to all Policies of the Partici- 
pating Class from the time they were effected. 

The Bonus added to Policies from March 1834 to the 3lst Decem- 
ber 1840, is as foliows:— 


Sum Assured. ‘Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 ‘ 6 Years 10 Mouths * 6831. 6s. 8d.” 
5000 re 6 Years ‘ ° . 600 0 0 
5000 é 4 Years . . . 400 0 0 
5000 2 Years . 200 0 0 


The Premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate scale; 


the Insurance is for life. 

Every information will be afforded on application to the Resi- 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd, Esq., and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq., 
of No.5 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, Loudon. 





R. HENDRIE, 
Perfumer to Her Majesty, 12 Tichborne Street, London. 


possessing an aromatic and lasting perfume: each Packet is labelled 
with Perkins’s steel plate of Windsor Castle. 

A variety of highly perfumed Soap Tablets, Sand Balls, &c., pre- 
pared without angular corners. 


for beautitying the Teeth, and preserving them in a sound and 


ing the Teeth ot every impurity, increases the beauty of the enamel 
in polish and colour. 





s for 
having also a delightful pertume. 
His Germinative Liquid is a certain specific for producing a new 
growth where the Hair is failing. 
Hanprtr’s Corp Cras or Roses, prepared in great perfection. 
IuprovepScourcxe Drops, for removing greasy spots from Silks. 





IypgiiaLe MARKING INK, for Linen, te be used without preparation, 
1s. a bottle. 


and only One-half need be paid for the first Five Years, where 


ENDRIE’'S OLD BROWN WINDSOR 


& SOAP, so long celebrated for improvement, retains its supe- 
riority as a perfectly mild emollient Soap, highly salutary to the skin, 


Tlenprte’s Parskrvative Toorn-Powper, an effectual preparation 


healthy condition, is exceedingly agreeable to the mouth, and divest- 


Henpntk’s Morning is the most beneficial extract of ofeagirions 
bsta 5 fi intaini the uty and luxuriance of the Mair, 


Hyoneson and ABBOTT’S EAST INDIA 


PALF ALE.—E. ABBOTT, the sole surviving partner of 
| this long-celel 1 Establish t, informs the public that this Beer, 
| so strongly recommended by the Faculty, not being sold to the trade, 
| can only be procured at the Brewery, Bow. 


City Office, 98 Gracechurch Street. 


7 AT nl 

| REAT RUSSIAN CHRONOME- 
J TRICAL EXPEDITION.—E. J. DENT, 82 Strand, and 
Cockspur Street, has the high and distinguished honour of stating, 
| that his Imperial Majesty the Emperor of Russia has recently con- 
descended to confer on him * the appointment and title of Chrono- 
meter-Maker to his Imperial Majesty,” as a reward for the unequalled 
performance of his Chronometers during the Expedition o 
In 1843, his Imperial Majesty the Emperor was pleased to reward 
the performance of Dent's Chronometers with a Gold Medal of the 
' highest Order of Merit. 

















Dent's Patent Watches, Chronometers, and Clocks, 

| MAUGHAM’S " 

PATENTED CARRARA WATER; 
SOLE WIOLESALE AGENT, 


Mr. ARCHIBALD DUNLOP, 78 Upper Thames 
Strect, London. 








R. DUNLOP begs leave respectfully to 
< acquaint the Nobility, Gentry, and‘the Public in general, 
that he has obtained the appointment of sole Wholesale Agent for 
the sale of the above Patent Airated Water. 

Mr. Maugham, during a long course of chemical investigation, 
| having been forcibly struck by the very great imperfections and in- 

jurious effects of Soda Water, Ginger Beer, Lemonade, and other 
| such-like compounds, and seeing the almost absolute necessity which 
| existed for the introduction of some beverage at once wholesome and 

grateful to the palate, devoted his serious attention to the subject of 

rated Waters in general, and after upwards of four years’ research, 
and a careful analysis of a vast variety of artiticial and natural waters, 
succeeded in producing the article now presented to the Public under 
the title of CARRARA WATER. 

In endeavouring to eftect his object, Mr. Maugham constantly aimed 
at the production of a water that should in_its composition assimilate 
as much as possible to the water given us by nature for our common 
use, and not at the discovery of a new medicinal combination, which, 
however beneficial it might be as a temporary remedy in incidental 
cases, could not be recommended as an habitual beverage. 

It is well known to practical chemists, that all water (except that 
from rain and snow) contains a variety of extraneous substances, 
changing in kind and quantity in the various localities from which 
it is procured; but Mt. Maugham, by analysing the water, taken 
from many different sources, found that one substance was almost 
universally present—that substance was LIME. his circumstance 
suggested the grounds for the composition of the Carrata Water. A 
great and, apparently, almost insurmountable obstacle, however, pre- 
sented itself to the a of lime as the base of an ordinary 

rink, viz. the extremely unpleasant taste of the mixture; for lime- 
water itself is so extremely ‘nauseows to the palate, that even as a 
medicine few persous can be prexailed upon to take it. 

Undismayed, however, by this difficulty, Mr. Maugham pursued 
his experiments, which ultimately led to a sinple/and most efficacions 
means, not only of entirely destroying the taste of the lime, but ot 
producing a highly agreeable’ and refreshing beverage. This was 
effected by the addition of carbonic a:id gas, which was forced into 
the liquid by powerful machinery, and the two submitted to a pres- 
sure sufficient to liquefy the gas, which, ountbining instantly with the 
lime held in solution by the water, formed an wrated solution of bi- 
carbonate of lime, which would, in faet, be the proper elremical title 
ot the Carrara Water. 

Now although this water is intreduced to the Public as an article 
of luxury, yet as every rated water, and irideed almost every article 
of food, possesses more or less medicinal properties, Mr. Dunlop feels 
it right to mention some of the cases in which the Carrara Water 
would, and indeed: has been, highly beneficial when taken medicinally. 

Linic is considered by medical men to he one of the finest antacids 
known, affording great retief to persons suffering from acitlity of the 
stomach, heartburn, thirst, flatulency, and the mang other forms of 
indigestion. 





| 





In cases of temporary indisposition arising from indulgences of the 
table, the Carrara Water will be found invaluable. Instead ot pro- 
ducing that chill caused by the use of common Soda Water in such 
cases, it imparts a warmth and glow to the stomach, acting as an 
agreeable tonic. 

Gouty subjects find great relief from alkaline remedies; the Car- 
rara Water will therefore be an excellent, as well as a most agree- 
able, means of checking the great tendency to acidity to which such 
persons are liable. 

The cases, however, in which the daily use of the Carrara Water 
will be of the greatest value and importance are in many forms of 
calculus, for medical men know of no certain means to check pre- 
disposition to that terrible disease, The Carrara Water is not a com- 
position of such a powerful nature that a few bottles of it could be 
expected to afford a cure in cases of contirmed disease,—for if it were 
so it could not be used as a daily beverage,—but is intended to pro- 
duce its effects hy habitual use, and to act on the,constitution in the 
same manner as common water i; well known to act on the general 
health of the inhabitants who drink it. 

The composition of the Carrara Water would of itself be a great 
recommendation ; but Mr. Dunlop feels that the reputation of Mr. 
Maugham (who, besides being a practical aud analytical chemist, bas 
for a yreat number of years practised as a sprgeon, and held the ap- 
pointment of Lecturer on Chemistry and Medical Jurispradence at 
one of our public hospitals) may be regarded as a perfect guarantee 
for its excellence and wholesomeness. “Such a guarantee is, indeed, 

juired ; for untortunately the numberless compositions in the form 
of beers, liqueurs, wrated waters, &c., are generally the productions 
ot persons as totally unacquainted with the chemistry of the human 
frame as they are with that of the mixtures which they compound 
for its use. 

The title of “ Carrara” has been given to the new bevera on ac- 
count of the Carrara marble being the source from which the purest 
lime is obtained, and whicti is d ii £3 ‘the 
water. 

The bottle made. use of {in order to stand the great pressure) is 
constructed on ‘the priacipl: of high-pressure steam-boilers, viz. a 
cylinder with semi-spherical ends. 

Detailed [’rospectuses, with Medical and other Testimonials, may 
be had on application to Mr. A. Dunlop, jun., 78 Upper Thames 
Strect, London. 











Mr. Dunlyp begs, to acquaint all Chemists, Wine-Merchants, the 
Proprietors of Hotels, Stewards of Clubs and Packet-Ships, &c., that 
he is now prepaved to execute their orders to any extent. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 





M, JULLIEN’S ANNUAL SERIES of CONCERTS, 
FOR ONE MONTH ONLY. 


PROGRAMME for MONDAY, Nov. Vith, 1845. 


PART I. 
Auber’s last New Overture, “ La Barcarole” + «+ AvRER. 
Quadrille from Verdi's Opera, “* Ernani” JULLIEN, 
Stabat Mater, the Cujus Animam, performed by” Mere 
a Pistons 


Karnio on the Cornet . oo Rossint. 
The Imperial Polka (firsttime) . . +. . «. JULlEN, 
tg in A, the Allegretto . + Brerrnovey, 

lo, Oboe, “* Jenny Jones,” M. Banner ° e ° RT. 
The’ Original Napolitaine 4 + + «+ JULLIBN. 
PART II. 
Opera, “ Beatrice di Tenda,” Fugees vm — - 
Clarionet and _— Baurint. 
Valse a deux Tems . . . © © 0© co « JULIEN. 
Solo, Flute, Mr. Rice HARDSO! te + Ricnarpson, 
The Original Polonaise iret time)" . ° . JULIEN. 
The Post Horn Galop, Herr Kania e ° e Ken. 


Commence at Eight o’Clock precisely. Promenade oe Boxes, ls, 
Dress Circle, 2s. 6d. 


LITERATURE AND ART. 


OYAL MANCHESTER INSTITUTION. 
RTISTS are sow meted gre ae the EXHIBI- 
TION of MODERN PAINTINGS, &c., is OSED; and such 
Works as have not sold any pm ieconateer to the respective 
Owners (those to London Soca the medium of Mr, Green, Charles 
Street, Middlesex Hospital); and that the money due for the Pictures 
disposed of will be remitted as soon as the accounts are collected. 
Should any unnecessary delay on either point seem to arise, Artists 
are particularly requested to address the Hox. SecreTary, who will 
give to their Letters his prompt attention. 


GEORGE WARFING ORMEROD, 
Hon, Sec. 





Nov. 10, 1845. 


T NITED SERVICE INSTITUTION, 
WHITEHALL YARD.—The MUSEUM will be RE-OPENED 
after extensive alteration and addition, on MONDAY the 17th inst. 


PE cr aca by a Member’s Order or personal introduction, from 
to 4. 





By order of the Council. 
L. H. J. ZORMA, Secretary. 


ICTURES by ANDREW MORTON, Esq., 
leceased.—The Pictures hy Mr. Morrow are, by order of his 
Fxecutors, to be SOLD PRIVATELY, and may be seen at his late 
residence, 21 Soho Square, daily, from Eight o’Clock fill ¢ dusk, where 
a descriptive Catalogue and the Prices may be obtained. Among 
them are many fine ed ean and some beautiful Copies 
from the must esteemed M: 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS, 








In a few days will be ee in 3 vols. 8vo, with 555 Illustrations, 
price 4/. 14s. 6d., a Edition ot 


M® YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH 


Also, 


A SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDI- 


TION, Mees errr the Eleven Species obtained since the publication 
S$ —_ rst Edition. Demy Svo, 2s. 6d.; royal Svo, 5s.; imperial 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
Uniform with the above, 


Mr. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH 
= —_ Edition, containing nearly 500 Illustrations. 2 vols. 


A SUPPLEMENT to the FIRST EDIT- 
TION, Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d.; royal 8vo, 15s.; imperial 8vo, 1. ¢s. Gd. 
Oblong folio, price 12s, 

Mr. YARRELL on the GROWTE. of the 


SALMON in FRESH WATER. 
John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Shortly will be published, reprinted from “ Punci,” illustrated by 
Lescn, 


RS. CAUDLE’S CURTAIN 
LECTURES: as suffered by the late JOB CAUDLE. 
Edited, from the Original MSS., by DOUGLAS JERROLD. 
London: Published at the Puncu Ovyicx, 92 Fleet Street. 





In 4to, price 10s. 6d, 


RESUS KING of LYDIA. A Tragedy, 
in Five Acts. With Illustrations drawn on Stone, by Fisup 
TA.vourD, Esq. 

“* No one can deny his (the Author’s) claim to great power and 
eye feeling. The isolated parts are of the most refined and beau- 

iful description.” —Times (second notice! 

** As a work of pure drama, apart from al! other age ge owe it 
merits attention. There is . 1 aa in this tragedy both of poetic 
idea and treatment.”—Athene: 

“ Such is the plot of this ‘Tauguificent tragedy; for a magnificent 
one it truly is.”— itch. 

“ Asa first production, this hay ma possesses singular merit. Some 
isolated passages are » beauty of 
and force ot diction, and may fairly challenge com) son with any 
living poet. The Illustrations by Mr. Field Talfourd are forcible 
specimens of etching. the commanding attitude of Croesus is particu- 
jn pay The ‘ getting up’ of the reflects the greatest 
credit upon Mr. Pickering.”— Worcestershire Chronicle. 

William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 





In the press, and nearly ready, Second Edition, infep. 8vo, price 6s. 


OME SERMONS (each Six Minutes 
long) ; designed especially for the use of Families at Morn- 
ing and mene: Devotion. 
e@ Rev. ALFRED WILLIAMS, M.A 
Alternate Moraing Preacher at Berkeley and Quebec Chapels; Af- 
oom Lecturer at St. Pancras Church; &c. 
pe Bowdery and Kerby, Oxford Street. 





New Christmas Book by Mr. Dickens. 





hiiched 





In ber will be p price 5s., small Svo, 
HE CRICKET on the HEARTH; 
a Fairy Tale of Home. 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


The Illustrations by CuarKson STranrig.p, Esq., R.A.; DANIEL 
Macuisx, Esq., R.A.; and Joun Lrecn, Esq. 


London; a and published for the Author, by Bradbury and 
> ans, 90 Fleet sia and Whitetriars. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 








In imperial 4to, bound in cloth, 27 Plates, price 1/. 1s. 


ELINEATIONS and DESCRIPTIONS 
of ROMAN ANTIQUITIES found at CAERLEON (the 
ancient Jsca Silurum) and the neighbourhood. 


By JOHN EDWARD LEE. 


Also, a CATALOGUE of COINS, by the 
Rev. C. W. Kina, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Only 150 Copies have been printed. 

London: Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans. And sold 
by D. Morris, Lithographer, Newport, Monmouthshire ; Cassons, 
Hall; Strong, Bristol; Nea York ; Slocombe and Co., Leeds; 
and all other Bookseller: 





~NEW WORKS JUST PUBLISHED. 





I. 
In 2thick vols. 8ve, price 36s. cloth, 


LIVER CROMWELL’S LETTERS and 
SPEFCHES, with Elucidations and Connecting Narrative. 
BY THOMAS CARLYLE. 

With a Portrait of Cromwztt, a by permission, from 
Original Miniature by Cooper, in the — of Archdeacon Ban 
NERS, On the 20th instant, 

Il. 
To be had at all the Libraries. 
In 1 vol. Svo, price 12s. cloth gilt, 


PAULA MONTI; or, The Hotel Lambert. 
By M. EUGENE SUE. With Twenty beautiful Illustrations, drawn 
by Jungs Davin, and engraved on wood by the first English artists, 
under the superintendence of Mr. CHaries HEATH. 


Ill. 
In 1 vol. 4to, bound in cloth and gilt, price 32s., 


THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ALBUM; or, 
Museum of National Antiquities. Edited by THOMAS WRIGHT, 
M.A., F.S.A. With a beautiful illuminated Frontispiece and Title- 
page, in Chromolithography, Twenty-eight Etchings on Steel (four of 
which are Gece of remarkable Buildings and Antiquities, and 
behest of One Hundred and — teen Engravings on Wood, all 
rawn by F, W. Farruort, T. S.A 


Chapman and Kall, 186 Strand. 





Elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 3s. 

’ ] ‘HE MAGI and the STAR. A Narrative 
in Prose. 

« Des Morgentands ahnende, bluetenreiche Weisheit erkannte zuerst 

der neuen Zeit Beginn; zu des Koenigs demuethiger Wiege wies ihr 

ein Stern den Weg.”—Novalis. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 





Bruce’s Geography and Astronomy, an entirely New Edi- 
tion, improved and enlarged; with the addition of an 
Epitome of Ancient Geography, and Illustrative Wood- 
cuts, 

12mo, 6s. roan lettered, 
N INTRODUCTION to GEOGRAPHY 
and ASTRONOMY, with the Use of the Globes, 
By E. and J. BRUCE. 

Tenth cece. besides other Additions and Improve- 
ments, AN EPITOME of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY, by the Rev. 
J.C, Bru CR, A M. 5 with the addition Ay (Thirty Woodcuts, illustra- 
tive ot the C and other Por- 
tions of the Work. 

London: Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 








KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 





ALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY; with 
Illustrative Notes, 
By HENRY, LORD i! a and Sir C. BELL, 
G.H., &e. 
And an Introductory Discourse of Natural Theology. By Lorp 
Brovcnam. 
To which are added, i 
on Animal Mechanics. By Bie Cart BS BKLI. 
With Numerous Woodcuts. 
In Four Volumes. Vol. II. 





, and a Treatise 





London: Charles Knight and Co., 22 Ludgate Street. 





M® -J|NEWBY will immediately publish :— 
Just ready, in 2 vols., with Maps, 


EASTERN EUROPE and the EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS. 
By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” &c. 


2. 
Just ready, in demy Svo, 
The AGE of PITT and FOX. 


By the Author of “ Ireland and its Rulers.” 


3. 
Just ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, 
VISIT to the PORTUGUESE POSSES.- 
SIONS in SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA. 


By G. TAMS, M.D, With Introduction and Annotations by 
H, EVANS LLOYD, Esq. 


Dedicated, by permission, to Sir E. Fowx. Buxron, Bart. 
4. 
A New Novel by the Scottish Boz. 
In 5 vols. post Svo, 
The YOUNG BARONET. 


By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress,” ‘* Young Widow,” 
5. 
Mr. Mills’ New Sporting Novel. 
The OLD HALL. 


By the Author of “ Old English Gentleman,” “ Sportsman's Library. ’ 
. 


6. 
In 8vo, in Five Acts, 
The EARL of GOWRIE. A Tragedy. 


By Rev. JAMES WHITE. 





CKERMANN’S FORGET-ME-NOT for 
1846, with numerous Illustrations by first-rate Artists, ele- 
gantly bound in green, and richly gilt, price Izs. 


THE CLANS of SCOTLAND, Vol. I. 
(Parts I. to XII.), richly bound in morocco, with appropriate orna- 
ments. 4to Edition, 10/.; tolio, 16. 16s. To be completed in 
Twenty-four Nos. 


LINE of MARCH of a BENGAL REGI- 


MENT in SCINDE, Twenty-three Feet long, coloured, 21s. in a case. 


THE MARINER’S COMPASS, by M. H. 
BARKER, ax +» for the Use of the Navy, and the World at large; 
with Diagrams. In a case, price 3s.° By the Author of “ The 
Union Jack Displayed,” 2s, 


THE UNITED SERVICE WAFER (the 
Union Jack), price 6d. per Packet. 
Ackermann and Co., 96 Strand, London, 





New Volume of Dodsley’s and Rivington’s Annual 
Register. 
Now ready, in Svo, price 16s. 


HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History and Politics of the Year 1814. 

Rivingtons; Longman and Co,; J, M. Richardson ; —— and 
Co.; Simpkin and Co,; J. Rodwell; Sherwood and Co.; Houlston 
and Stoneman; G, Lawfo ford; J. Dowdin, ing; J. Bumps; Cowie and 
Co. ; Capes and Son; Smith, Elder, and Co, ; H. urne ; a G. 
Bohn ; Waller = Son; J. Green; J. Thomas; L. Booth; . 
Cleaver; and G. Routledge. 





New Work by the Rev. Thomas Dale, M.A, 
Now ready, in fcp. Svo, price is. 


HE GOOD SHEPHERD and the 
CHOSEN FLOCK; an Exposition of the Twenty-Third 
Psalm. Being the Substance of Lectures delivered in Lent 1845, 
as Tuesday Morning Lecture in the Church of St. Margaret, 
thbury, ; 
" By the Rev. THOMAS DALE, M.A. 
Canon of St. Paul’s, and Vicar of St. Bride’s, 


Now ready, by the same Author, Second Edition, price 6s. 6d. 


The SABBATH COMPANION, First 


Series, —< Essays on First Principles of Christian Faith and 
Practice 


London: Bowdery and Kerby, 190 Oxford Street. 
Of whom may be had, price 6s. 6d. 
The SABBATH COMPANION, Second 


and Concluding Series, 








Dr. Smith’s “School Dictionary. 





Now ready, with 200 Woodcuts, square 12mo, 10s. 6d. 


SCHOOL DICTIONARY of GREEK 
ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. For the Use of Young 
Scholars. "Abridged from the larger Dictionary. 


By WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
John Murray, Albemarle Gueas Taylor and Walton, Upper Gowcr 
treet. 
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8 New Burlington Street, November 15, 1845. 


M* BENTLEY will immediately publish 
the following NEW BOOKS :— 


I. 
New Work by J. Fenimore Cooper, Esq. 
ar post 8vo, 
THE CHAT N-BEARER. 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 


Author of “* The Pilot,” ‘* The Last of the Mohicans,” ** The 
Deer-Slayer,”’ &c, 


In1l vol. Svo, 
A WORLD OF WONDERS. 
With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning Popular Superstitions. 


Edited by ALBANY POYNTZ. 
[Now ready. 


Ill. 
In 3 vols. Svo, with Portraits, 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE 
OF THE MOST NOBLE 
RICHARD MARQUIS WELLESLEY . 
K.P. and K.G., D.C 
successively Governor-General and Captain- -General of India, Bri- 
tish Ambassador in Spain, Secretary of State for Forcign Affairs, 
aud Lord- Lieutenant of Ireland. Comprising a numerous Coilec- 
tion of Letters and Documents, now first published from Original 
MSS. 
By ROBERT ROUIERE PEARCE, Esq. 
Iv. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, . 
oa nia AB A Ty 
TRADITIONS ofthe STREETS of LONDON. 
By JOHN THOMAS SMITH, Esq 
Late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the British Museum, 
Author of “A Book for a Rainy Day,” * Nollekens and his 
Times,” &c. 
Edited by CHARLES MACKAY, Esq. 


Author of § ** Memoirs of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” 
‘The Thames and his Tributaries,” &c, 





Vv. 
In 3 vols. post Svo, 
HONOUR AND SHAME. 
A NOVEL. 
(Now ready. 
vi. 
Third Series. 
In 5 vols. Svo, with Illustrations, 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTR: ATIVE 
OF ENGLISH HISTOR 
Including numerous Royal Letters from Aatograp in the British 
“7 Se State Paper Office, &c. 
ith Notes and Illustrations 
By Sir HENRY ELLIS, K.H., F.R.S., Sec. S.A., &c. 
VII. 

New Volume of “THe STANDARD NovELs.” 
Complete in 1 vol., neatly bound and embellished, price 6s, 
The JACK O’LANTERN;; or, the Privateer. 

By J, FENIMORE COUPER, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of ** Tue Sranpanv Novets ano 
Romances,” 
(ith the Magazines at the end of November. 





NEW BOOKS NOW READY. 


1. 
MEMOIRS of the JACOBITES. By 
Mrs. THOMSON, Author of ** Widows and Widowers,” ** Rag- 
land Castle,” &c. 2 vols. wee with Portraits, 


JACK HORNET; A the March of Intel- 
lect. By Dr. MILLINGEN, Author of ** Adventures of an Irish 
Gentleman,” * Storics of Torres Vedras,” &c. 3 vols, 


3. 

A BOOK for a RAINY DAY; or, Recol- 
lections of the Events of the last Sixty-six Years. By JOHN 
THOMAS SMITH, Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
British Museum, Author of * Nollekens and his Times,” &c. 
1 vol. post 8vo. 


4, 

HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the 
REIGN of GEORGE III. Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Bart. 
4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


The first two or last two vols. may be had separately. 


5. 
SKETCHES on the SHORES of the 
CASPIAN. By W. R, HOLMES, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, with Illustra- 
tions, 


6. 

LORD MAHON’S COLLECTIVE EDI- 
TION of the LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD. In- 
cluding numerous Letters and several Political Characters, now first 
published from the Original MSS. 4 vols. 8vo, with Portraits. 


BIOGRAPHICAL al LITERARY MIS- 
CELLANIES. By W. H. PRESCOTT, Esq.. Author of ** The 
History of Fordivand and Isabella,” ** The History of the Con- 
quest of Mexico,” &c. 1 vol. 8vo, with a Portrait of the Author, 





RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington “tii Publisher in 
Ordinary to Her Majesty. 


Mr. James’s 


New Novel. 





Just published, in 3 vols. post Svo, price 1/. 11s. 6d. boards, 


ARRAH NEIL; 


OR, 


TIMES OF OLD. 


BY G, P. R. JAMES, Esa. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill, 








Price 1s. sewed, 
RAtwar RESULTS; or, the Gauge 
Deliverance. A Dramatic Sketch. 
By Sir FORTUNATUS DWARRIS. 
London: Chapman and Hall, 186 Strand, 





New Volume of Plain Sermons. 


In Svo, price 6s. Gd., the Seventh Volume of 


Pp rails SERMONS. 
By Contributors to the “ Tracts for the Times.” 


Rivingtons, St, Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, 
Vols. I. to VI. (sold separately), price 6s. 6d. 
ac’ 


ll next Volume (which will appear, as usual, in Numbers) will 
contain a Series of Sermons in illustration of the Church Catechism. 


e 








In 12mo, with 12 Ilustrative ‘Plates, price 5s, 


IRST STEPS to ANATOMY. 
By JAMES L. DRUMMOND, M.L 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal Belfast Institution, 


John Van Voorst, 1 Paternoster Row. 





Tytler’s Elements of History, with Nares’ Continuation. 


In 1 thick volume, Svo, with 7 Maps, 14s. cloth lettered, 


ROFESSOR TYTLER’S ELEMENTS of 
GENERAL sige ge Ancient and Modern; with Dr. 
Narss’ Contixvation. A New Edition, revised and continued to 
the Death of William LV. 
London; Longman, Brown, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co, ; and H. G. Bohn. 





THE FRENCH IN ALGIERS, 





Now ready, post Svo, 2s. 6d. each. 
I, 
orocco and the MOORS. 


H. DRUMMOND HAY, Esq. 
BA Majesty’ 's Consul-General at Tangier. 


II. 

ALGIERS. — Abd-el-Kader and the Arabs 
FSi te Soldier of the Foreign Legion—The Prisoners of Abd-el- 
Kader. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 
Now LER square 16mo, 1s. 6d, aii, 
SECOND SERIES of MY KNITTING- 
BOOK 
By MISS LAMBERT, of New Burlington Street. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Third Edition, price 18s. cloth; or 22s. 6d. calf gilt, 


AYDN’S DICTIONARY of DATES and 
UNIVERSAL REFERENCE. 

“ A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and perhaps 
more than 15 times 15,000 facts. What the London Direc tory is to 
the merchant, this ‘ Dictionary of Dates’ willjbe found to be to those 
who are searching after information, whether classical, political, do- 
mestic, or gencral,”—Times, 


Edward Moxon, 44 Dover Street. 


Price 37. 38. ; or on large paper, 4!. 14s. 6d., Part X. of 
ESCRIPTION of the ANCIENT 
MARBLES in the BRITISH MUSEUM, 
By EDWARD HAWKINS, Esq. 
Longman and Co,; Payne and Foss; W. Pickering; and at the 





CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 





In demy 8vo, price 1s, sewed, 


APITAL PUNISHMENTS unsauctioned 
by the Gospel, and unnecessary in a Christian State. A Let- 
ter to the Rev. Sir Joun Pacr Woop, B.C.L. 


By the Rev. eran: CHRISTMAS. M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A, 
Late of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: : Oath, Elder, and Co., Cornhill. 





In 2 vols, post 8vo, cloth, price 18¢. 


HILLON ; or, Protestants of the Sixteenth 
Century. An Historical Tale. By Miss JANE LOUISA 
WILLYAMS. 

“We think highly of this pathetic story. A true spirit of cheerful 
piety pervades its p pages; the characters are nicely discriminated, and 
many of the scenes are very vividly portrayed, All who read it may 
derive benefit from the perusal."—Zritannia, 


London: John Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





Price 2. €d. 


UNCH’S POCKET-BOOK for 1846. 
Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece and Etchings by 
Lzecu. , 

London: Published at the Puxcn Orvice, No. 92 Fleet Street. 


MRS. HAMILTON GRAY’S WORKS ON ETRURIA. 





Lately published, in post Svo, price 12s. cloth, 


HE HISTORY of ETRURIA. 
Parr II. From the Foundation of Rome to the General Peace 
of Anno Tarquiniensis 839, .c. 318. 


By Mrs. HAMILTON GRAY. 


By the same Author, 
I. 


The HISTORY of ETRURIA., 
Part I, Tarchun and his Times. From the Foundation of Tarquinia 
to the Foundation of Rome. 1 vol. post Svo, price 12s. cloth. 

“ A work which we strongly recommend, as certain to aflord plea- 
sure and profit to every reader.” —Athenaum. 

“ Mrs. Gray's works are entitled to a most prominent place in the 
literature of this country."—Herald. 


It. 
Third Edition. 
TOUR to the SEPULCHRES of ETRURIA 

in 1839. 

Coxrents.—Introduction—Veii—Monte Nerone—Tarquinia—Vulci 
—Tuscania—Cwre or Agylla—Castel d’ Asso—Clusium—Conclusion. 

With numerous Illustrations, post 8vo, price 21s. cloth. 

“ Mrs. Gray has won an honourable a in the large assembly of 

modern female writers.”—Quarterly Rev 


“We warmly recommend Mrs, Gray's s most useful and interesting 
volume."—Edinburgh Review, 


London : J. Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 





Markham’s Histories for Young Persons. 





Revised and Cheaper Edition, Woodcuts, 12ma, 7s. 6d. 
RS. MARK HAM’S HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 
Also, uniform with the same, 
MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORY of 
FRANCE, 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Wood Carvings. 
Just published, pe _ Weale, 59 Holborn, Parts III. and IV., 
e 33. each, to be continued, 
SPECIMEN DRAWINGS of elaborate EMBELLISHMENTS 
executed in CARVED WOODS, by the 


ATENT WOOD CARVING COMPANY, 
in the Classical, Ancient, and Modern Styles of Sculpture 
Sg! useful to ARC HITECTS, BUILDERS. UPHOLSTER- 
SRS, CABINET and FRAME MAKER’ S, SHIP BUILDE RS, 
PIANOFORTE MANUFACTURERS, DECORA TORS, and others, 
May be obtained as above, and at the Office of the Company, No. 5 
Henrietta Stret, Coveent Garden, 





Lately published, Second Edition, in post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 
T# E SECOND SERIES of PROVERBIAL 
PHILOSOPHY. 


By MARTIN FARQUHAR TUPPER, Esq. 
Ot Christ Church, Oxford. 


“ A work which may be read over and over again with pleasure 
and profit.”"—Post. 
* Superior to its predecessor.”—Christian Remembrancer, 
By the same Author, the Fifth Edition, 
II. 


PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. A Book 


- en and Arguments, originally treated. Post 8vo, price 7s. 
oth. 


IIt. 


A MODERN PYRAMID. To commemo- 
rate a Septuagint of Worthies, Post 8vo, price 7s, 6d. cloth, 


Iv. 
GERALDINE. A Sequel to CoLerripae’s 
“ Christabel.” With other Poems. Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth. 
London: J, Hatchard and Son, 187 Piccadilly. 
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Pew Wlorks for the present Season, 
PRINTED 


FOR LONGMAN AND CO. 


I. 

The ROSE GARDEN of PERSIA: a Se- 
ries of Translations from the Persian Poets. By Miss LOUISA 
STUART COSTELLO, Author of Specimens of the Early Poetry 
of France,’ &c. Long Svo, with Borders printed in Gold and Co- 
jours, and 12 pages illuminated in Gold and Colours, 18s. illuminated 
boards ; or 31s. 6d. bound in moroeco by Hayday, 

“ We hasten to welcome this accomplished authoress into the 
realms of poesy, since she has, by this remarkable volume of ‘ Speci- 
mens,’ at once won her way into the furemost rank of modern poets.” 

1" Morning Chronicle. 

The ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
and DIARY for 1846, containing 12 pages of fac-simile from the 
Calendar of the rich MSS. * Hours’ of the Duke of Anjou, styled 
King of Sicily and Jerusalem; also 24 pages of Diary, each illumi- 
nated with an elaborate Border, taken from the same MS.; and 
an Illuminated Title. ‘The binding designed from the framework 
of one of the miniature pictures of the same MS. Imperial 8vo, 
42s. in an appropriate Ornamental Cover. 


Ill, 

The MAXIMS of FRANCIS GUIC- 
CIARDINI. Translated by EMMA MARTIN. With Notes 
and Parallel Passages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, 
Pascal, Rochef It, M quiea, Burke, Talleyrand, M. Guizot, 
&c.; and a Sketch of the Life of Guicciardini. Square fcap. 8vo, 
with Portrait, 7s. ornamental boards; or 14s, bound in morocco by 
Hayday. 


Iv. 

The POETICAL WORKS of OLIVER 
GOLDSMITH. Illustrated by Wood Engravings, from the De- 
signs of G. W. Cors, A.R.A.; Tuomas Caxswick, A.R.A.; J.C. 
Horstzey; R. Reporavs, A.R.A.; and Fazpexicx Tayrier: 
Members of the Etching Club. With a Biographical Memoir, and 
Notes on the Poems. Edited by BOLTON CORNEY, Esq Square 
crown Syo, uniform with ** Thomson's Seasons,” 2ls. cloth; or 
36s. bound in morocco by Hayday. 

*,* One hondred copies, price 2/. 2s. cach, are printed on a pre- 
pared paper of great beauty. 


MOORE’S IRISH MELODIES. 
Illustrated by D. MACLISE, R.A. Imperial 8vo, with 161 Designs 
engraved on Steel, 3/. 3s, boards; or 4/, 14s, 6d. bound in morocco 
by Hayday. 

¢,* Proof Impressions (only 200 copies printed), on a cream- 
coloured paper, manufactured for the purpose, imperial Svo, 6/. 6s. 
boards. VI 


A DICTIONARY, GEOGRAPHICAL, 
STATISTICAL, and HISTORICAL, of the various Countries, 
Places, and principal Natural Objects of the Worli, By J. R. 
M‘CULLOCH, Esq. A New Edition. 2 thick vols. 8vo, illus- 
trated with 6 large Maps, 4/. (Now ready. 

*,* The New Articles, on the British Empire, England, Ireland, 
and Scotland, will be printed separately, as a SurPLEMENT to the for- 
mer Fdition. They comprise a full account of the present state of 
the British Empire. vit [Nearly ready. 

On the DOMESTICATED ANIMALS 
of the BRITISH ISLANDS: comprehending the Natural and Eco- 
nomical History of the Species and Breeds; the Description of the 
Properties of External Form; and Observations on the Principles 
and Practice of Breeding. By DAVID LOW, Esq. F.R.S.E. 
8vo, with numerous Engravings on Wood, 25s, 


VIIL, 


STABLE-TALK and TABLE-TALK ; or: 
spectacles for Young Sp By HARRY HIEOVER. 8vo 








120. 

“ Harry Hicover’s amusing ‘Stable-Talk’ will be welcome in the 
sanctum of every Englishman with a taste for his national recrea- 
tions, and a relish for their proper style of treatment by the essayist.” 

= New Sporting Magazine. 
x. 

The ZOOLOGY ofthe ENGLISH POETS, 
corrected by the Writings of Modern Naturalists. By the Rev. 
R. H. NEWELL, Rector of Little Hormead. Feap. 8vo, with 
Engravings on Wood, is. 6¢. 

“A delightful work. The antique embellishments expose, in a 
very amusing way, some of the errors of the early naturalists; the 
text explains and illustrates others by poetical extracts very felici- 
tously chosen.”—Literary Gazette. 


x. 
SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY; or, the 
Great Dates of History. Drawn up for the use of the Collegiate 
Schools, Liverpool, 2d Edition. Square 12mo, 1s. 


XI. 
Fasciculus Primus Historie Britannice. 

The FIRST CHAPTER of the HIS- 
TORY of ENGLAND. Selected from the Writings of Cesar and 
Tacitus. To which are added Explanatory Notes for the use of 
Schools. By WILLIAM DRAKE, M.A., late Fellow of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, and Second Master of Coventry Free School. 
12mo, 3s. 6d. 





London: Loneman, Brown, Green, and Loxcmans. 





13 Great Marlborough Street. 


M® COLBURN’S NEW: PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 





A SECOND EDITION OF 
LADY HESTER STANHOPE’S MEMOIRS. 


Revised, in 3 vols., with Portrait, &c., 31s. 6d. bound. 


«“ The nature of such a book is unavoidably such as to give it extraordinary attractions. * ® ® These 
volumes are such as no one who takes them up can easily lay down.”—Quarlerly Review. 


It. 
POMFRET; 
OR, PUBLIC OPINION AND PRIVATE JUDGMENT. 
By H. F. CHORLEY, Esq. 3 vols. 
Ill. 


CONFESSIONS OF A WATER-PATIENT; 


In a Letter to W. H. Atnswortn, Esq. 
By Sir EDWARD BULWER LYTTON, Bart. 2s. 6d. 


v. 


DUNS TER CASTLE; 


A Tale of the Great Rebellion. 


By J. T. HEWLETT, M.A., Author of “ Peter Priggins,” “ The Parish Clerk,” “ Parsons and 
Widows,” &c. 3 vols. 


EVENINGS AT HADDON HALL. 
Edited by the BARONESS DE CALABRELLA. 


Superbly embellished with 24 Steel Engravings by the first Artists, from Designs by Gronce 
CaTTERMOLE, Esq. 1 vol. 8vo, richly bound, price 31s. 6d. 


“‘ This splendid volume is certainly one of the most beautiful productions we have seen. It is an Annual 
most fit to be offered at the shrine of beauty, taste, and intellect.” —Literary Gazette. 


vi. 


THE ATTRACTIVE MAN. 
A Novel. By Mrs. TROLLOPE. 5 vols. 


“ Among all the novels of Mrs. Trollope, numerous, varied, and admirable as they are, we do not call to mind 
one which has afforded us so much pleasure and profit as this new one now before us — not one in which the cha- 
racters so satisfy the judgment as to their truth, while they so excite the fancy and stir the feelings by their bold 
vigorous, and spirited painting, and by the situations in which the wonderful inventive faculty of this writer 
placesthem. The hero is a consummately drawn character, and one that is new to the modern novel read 5 
Yet how perfectly natural, how true, and yet how exciting, by the perpetual curiosity attendant on his brilliant 
career. The novel will be universally read, and will, we suspect, become the prime favourite of all the writer’s 
works,.”—Court Journal. 





The following are just ready. 
THE QUEEN OF DENMARK. 


An Historical Novel. Edited by Mrs. GORE. 3 vols. 


VIII. 


LETTERS OF ROYAL AND ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 
OF GREAT BRITAIN, 
From the Commencement ef the 12th Century to the Close of the Reign of Queen Mary I. 


Edited, chiefly from the Originals in the State Paper Office, the British Museum, and other State 
Archives, by MARY ANNE EVERETT WOOD. 3 vols. small Svo, with 
Facsimile Autographs, &c. 
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